Sherwood Eddy 

Author, Lecturer arid World 'Traveler 
Announces a new series of addresses 











Among the addresses to be delivered by Sbemvood Eddy 
this year are the following: 

WAR OR PEACE IN EUROPE 

HOW TO KEEP AMERICA OUT OF WAR 

THE PRESENT WORLD SITUATION 

THE FAR EASTERN CONFLICT: Japan, China and Soviet Russia 
SOVIET RUSSIA ON TRIAL: Has the Experiment Failed? 

THREE DICTATORS: Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin 
TRAGEDY IN SPAIN AND CHINA: Experiences on Two Fronts 
SHARECROPPERS AND COOPERATIVE FARMS 
AFTER ROOSEVELT —WHAT? 

CAN YOUTH BUILD A NEW WORLD? 

CAN RELIGION BUILD A NEW WORLD? 

A PILGRIMAGE OF IDEAS 

Recent books by Dr. Eddy: 

CREATIVE PIONEERS 
EUROPE TODAY 
A PILGRIMAGE OF IDEAS, or 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF SHERWOOD EDDY 


RUSSIA TODAY: WHAT CAN WE LEARN FROM IT 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE EAST 










Sherwood EDDY is the author of twenty volumes 
on international, economic, social and religious questions. 

Each year he visits Europe to study existing conditions. 
Fourteen times he has visited Russia, Poland, Germany, Austria, 
France, Great Britain and the League of Nations at Geneva. In 
intimate conferences and personal interviews he has constantly 
met many of the statesmen of Europe, economists, and govern¬ 
ment officials. On Dr. Eddy’s visit to Russia in 1937 with his 
American Seminar of writers and speakers, he made a study of 
the situation in government, industry, collective agriculture, and 
the significance of the Moscow trials. He then visited the 
battlefront in Spain. During the present year he has made a 
fresh study of the outlook for war or peace in the leading 
countries of Europe, and of America’s policy in the event of war. 

Graduated from Yale in 1891, in 1896 Dr. Eddy went to 
India at his own expense. After fifteen years’ work among the 
students of India he was called to be Secretary for Asia for the 
Y.M.C.A. and was for many years engaged with Dr. John R. Mott 
in work for students throughout that continent. He was present 
at the capture of Mukden in Manchuria by the Japanese in 1931, 
and in Berlin in 1933 he challenged the Nazis for their treatment 
of the Jews, liberals and radicals. He has come to know the 
leaders in many nations, including the various Prime Ministers 
of Great Britain, the Premiers of France, the Viceroys of India, 
and such men as Mahatma Gandhi and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

He is lecturing and speaking constantly before many types 
of audiences in all sections of the country. He has spoken in 
several hundred colleges in all parts of the United States, Europe 
and -Asia, and has addressed countless forums, clubs, conferences 
and conventions. 


For further information address 
SHERWOOD EDDY, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Mr. Page - Did this letter never rsrch you? 
It was mailed Dec. 14 , and if I remember ^ 
correctly our check for your H.Y. Cora. Churcn 
lectur^ was enclosed with, it, 

' / 

If it doesn’t turn up hy the 
10th of January> let me Iniow and I will stop 
payment on that check and issue a duplicate. 


Dec. 30, 1938. 


M. C. Smith 






















Seeing a notice in Eugene paper that you were in Eugene 
I tried to locate you hut could not seem to until you were 
gone. I understand you are a noted author, a writer of books. 

I think I have a subject that would make an interesting book. 

I have been forty years in the Klondike Gold Fields of Dawson 
and Alaska Prospecting Miners. Went there in 1898 in the 
first rush to the vronderful rich gold field where five million 

dollars on gold dust was taken out by only a few miners out 
of the frozen ground up near the Arctic circle in one year. 

About two hundred million In dust since the discovery in August 
17, 1996, where the thermometer ranges as low as 60 degrees 
below in winter to 110 degrees above in summer. Where the 
summer sum gives daylight from abo-ut May first to later on 
in August all twenty-four hours. A Hunter’s Paradise; carribou, 
moose, mounted sheep, big horned.birds, grouse, ptarandlgaOM-. 

I have seen and hunted carribou when v/e came on to great herds 
of a thousand or more in one great herd, the nesting and breed¬ 
ing home of ducks that fly back and forth to the United states 
by the thousand, fur-bearing animals of most all kings, fish 
in all streams in abundance, the natural hatchi$Lgof the salmon 
in the upper parts of the Yukon River. I have prospected, mines, 
been in Commercial business and later market garden in Dawson 
City, raised "^o/liKtoes under glass and started other plants such 
as ’’cabbages caulyflower, etc” and then transplanted them out 
in garden hbout June first. In the long daylight sun they grew 
very fast and about one half the time as they do here 

in Oregon. Nearly all kinds of vegetables are raised in Dawson 
and kept in underground root built storage in winter. Wild 
flowers grow all over that country. I have been where seen 
whole hill sides covered with wild roses(Lingte) and many other 
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is planning to devote the period from July, 
1938, to June, 1939, to a nation-wide series 
of conference-retreats centered in the theme: 

SPIRITUAL RESOURCES 
FOR PERSONAL LIVING 
AND SOCIAL ACTION 

MR. PAGE is author of eighteen volumes on 
international, economic, social and religious 
questions. His works have been translated 
into French, German, Dutch, Swedish, Dan¬ 
ish, Greek, Bulgarian, Spanish, Chinese, and 
Japanese. In addition, his books have been 
published in England and in India. Nearly 
a million copies of his books and pamphlets 
have been sold. 




• MUST WE GO TO WAR? and CREATIVE PIONEERS (with Sherwood Eddy) 
are his latest books. 


• LIVING CREATIVELY was ranked first out of 43G volumes listed by religious 
workers with students in a national survey by the Hazen Foundation to dis¬ 
cover the religious books most helpful to college students. 

• INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM was recommended by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 




• JESUS OR CHRISTIANITY was selected as first choice by the Religious Book 
Club. 


/ 


He is speaking constantly before many types of audiences in all sections of 
the country. He has spoken at 300 colleges in all parts of the United States 
and in foreign lands, and has addressed countless clubs, conferences and 
conventions. He is an ordained minister of the Disciples of Christ. 

Mr. Page has crossed the ocean 20 times and has visited some 35 countries 
of the earth. 































A TYPICAL WEEK'S PROGRAM 


Friday Morning — 

Friday Noon — 

Friday Evening — 

Saturday 

Sunday Morning — 

Sunday Evening — 

Monday 
Tuesday 

Tuesday Evening 
Wednesday and Thursday — 


College assembly near place of week-end conference. 

Luncheon meeting. 

Week-end conference begins. 

Week-end conference. 

Week-end conference ends at noon. 

United young peoples' meeting near place of week-end conference. 
Religious workers' conference-retreat. 

Religious workers' conference-retreat end,s late afternoon. 

Public meeting near place of this retreat. 

Rest, travel, study and write. 


WEEK-END REGIONAL CONFERENCE-RETREATS 

on 

SPIRITUAL RESOURCES 

FOR PERSONAL LIVING AND SOCIAL ACTION 


How Can I Know? How Can I Be? How Can I Do? 


FRIDAY EVENING 

7.00- 7.30 Corporate Worship 

7.30- 8.15 Address: "How Can I Gain Deeper Understanding of the Diseases 

Now Threatening Civilization?" 

8.30- 9.30 Panel Conversation and General Discussion of This Theme 

SATURDAY MORNING 

9.00- 9.30 Corporate Worship 

9.30- 10.15 Address: "How Can I Be the Kind of Person Needed in This Age of 

Social Conflict?" 

10.45-12.00 Panel Conversation and General Discussion of this Theme 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 

Free for Recreation 


SATURDAY EVENING 

7.00- 7.30 Corporate Worship 

7.30- 8.15 Address: "How Can I Make the Most Effective Use of My Life?" 

8.30- 9.30 Various Discussion Groups 


SUNDAY MORNING 

9.00-10.30 Various Discussion Groups 

11.00-12.15 Corporate Worship and Sermon: "In What Ways Can Religion Help 

Me To Know and to Be and to Do?" 










MONDAY-TUESDAY REGIONAL CONFERENCE-RETREATS 


on 

SPIRITUAL RESOURCES 

FOR PERSONAL LIVING AND SOCIAL ACTION 

MONDAY MORNING 


10.30-11.00 

Corporate Worship 

11.00-11.45 

Address: “Why is Contemporary Civilization So Desperately 
Sick?"* 

11.45-12.30 

Panel Conversation and General Discussion of This Theme 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 


2.30- 3.15 

Address: "In Our Preaching and Teaching, Upon What Great Issues 
Shall We Concentrate?" 

3.30- 4.30 

Panel Conversation and General Discussion of This Theme 


MONDAY EVENING 


7.30- 8.00 

Corporate Worship 

8.00- 8.45 

Address: “How Can We Gain Deeper Assurance and Higher 
Power?" 

9.00- 9.45 

Panel Conversation and General Discussion of This Theme 


TUESDAY MORNING 


9.00- 9.30 

Corporate Worship 

9.30-10.15 

Address: “How Can We Increase the Effectiveness of the Local 
Church in the Field of Social Action?" 

10.30-12.00 

Panel Conversation and General Discussion of This Theme 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

2.00- 2.45 Address: "The Meaning of the Cross for Our Age." 

2.45- 3.30 Corporate Worship and Holy Communion 


*These are not standardized formal addresses. The titles are 
used merely to indicate the general nature of the presentation. 









Who Should Attend? 

The week-end conferences should be made up of 
undergraduate and graduate students from univer¬ 
sities, colleges, teachers' colleges, theological semin¬ 
aries, etc. It is highly desirable that faculty members 
and religious workers on campuses also be present. 
High School teachers should be invited, as well as 
carefully selected seniors in High Schools. A limited 
number of recent graduates of colleges should be 
included. 

The Monday-Tuesday conferences should be open 
to clergymen, seminary professors and students, 
YMCA and YWCA secretaries and other religious 
workers, superintendents of church schools, teachers 
of adult Bible classes, and other selected laymen. 

Locations of Conferences 

Wherever possible the conference-retreat should 
be held in a beautiful and secluded conference site. 
Continuity of discussion is highly essential, and tran¬ 
sient attendance should be discouraged. Freedom 
from interruption is desirable. If it is necessary to 
hold the week-end conference on a campus, an effort 
should be made to insure maximum freedom from 
interruption and maximum regularity by requiring 
registration for the full conference. Visiting delega¬ 
tions should also be expected to be present through¬ 
out the retreat. 

If it is necessary to hold the Monday-Tuesday 
conference-retreat in a city, transient attendance 
should be discouraged. 

The conference should not exceed 300 in attend¬ 
ance, except in rare instances; and 150 will be large 
enough in many cases. 

Auspices 

The week-end conference-retreat may be held 
under the auspices of the Student YMCA and YWCA, 
and various other religious agencies working on 
campuses within a state or a region. 

The Monday-Tuesday conference-retreats may be 
held under the auspices of State Councils of Churches, 
County Councils, or several City Councils of Churches, 
with the cooperation of Ministerial Associations, 
Theological Seminaries, YMCA, YWCA, etc. 

Expenses 

A small conference fee of fifty cents per person 
will provide adequately for Mr. Page's traveling ex¬ 
penses and his other overhead costs. No additional 
honorarium is required. 


Concerning Arrangements 

Persons desiring to explore the possibility of secur¬ 
ing Mr. Page for one of these conferences should 
address him at La Habra, California, Box 247. 


Tentative Allocation of Time 


July/1938 

s 

Silver Bay, N. Y. 

August 


Estes Park, Colo. 

September 

California 

October 

3-6 

New York City 


7-11 

Virginia or N. C. 


14-18 

Pennsylvania 


21-25 

Massachusetts 


28-Nov. 1 

Mich, or Ind. 

November 

5-15 

California 


18-22 

Kansas 


25-29 

Missouri 

December 

2-6 

Ohio 


9-13 

Nebraska 


16-Jan. 4 

California 

January 

6-10, 1939 

Texas 


13-17 

Alabama or La. 


20-24 

Fla. or Georgia 


27-31 

Tennessee 

February 

3-7 

Okla. or Ark. 


11-23 

California 


24-28 

Northern California 

March 

3-7 

Washington 


10-14 

Oregon 


17-21 

Colorado 


24-April 11 

California 

April 

14-18 

New York State 


21-25 

Connecticut 


28-May 2 

Illinois 

May 

5-9 

Iowa 


12-16 

Minnesota 


19-31 

California 















The wcok-und conferences should bo aade up of undergraduates and graduate 
students fro* untver itleo, colleges, teachers* colleges, theologlc X ssminarlea, 
etc. It Is highly desirable that faculty ■sabers aad religious workers with 
students also be present. Sigh Sehocd teachers should be Invited, as well as 
carefully selected seniors In High Pehools. A Halted nunber of recent graduates 
of eollogea should be Included. 

Tho S' onday-Tuo•day conferences should bo open to clergyaen, s< pinery 
professors and students, WU and 1MCA secretaries and. other religious workers, 
superintendents of church schools, teachers of Axx adult Bible classes, and other 
selected Irynon. 


LOCAH W. C.jnfgrPMCA 


Wherever possible the confercncc-retreat should be held at a beautiful 
and secluded conference site* Continuity of attendance Is highly essential, end 
transient attendance should be discouraged* Freedom frost interruption is delrable. 
If it Is necessary to hold the week-end conference on a c^spus, an effort should 
be made to insure maxlsua freedom fron Interruption and cexlnum regularity by re¬ 
quiring registration for the full conference. Visiting delegations should also be 
expected to be present throughout the retreat. 

If It Is necessary to hold tee Konday-Tuesday conference-retreat in a city, 
transient attendance Should be discouraged. 

The conference should not exceed 800 in attendance, except in rare 
lnstancesi and 100 *111 be largo enough la cany eases. 


■ Jasoleeg 


The week-end conference-retreats stay be bold under the auapieen of the 
Student XMCA and XflCA, and various other religious agencies working on conpusee 
within e state or a region. 

Th' Kondr.y-Tuw aday conference-retro: ts may b held undor the auspices of 
State Councils of Churches, County Councils or several City Councils of Churches, 
with the cooperation of Ministerial Associations, Theological fonlnwlCSy XMCA, 
IMA, etc. 




A snail conference fee of fifty cents p r person will provide adequately 
for Mr. Page's traveling expenses and overhead costs. Mo other honorarium Is 
required. 


■Cqpc^miM. Arron^esnla 


Persons desiring to explore the possibility of securing Mr. Page for one 
of these conferences should address him at La Habra, California, fox 247. 
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THE NATION, THE CHURCH, THE INDIVIDUAL AND WAR 
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Summary of Kirby Page’s position 

1. I "believe in COLLECTIVE ACTION of a non-military character, and under present condi¬ 
tions of a non-coercive character: 

(a) Through the entrance of the United States into the League of Nations for the 
purpose of utilizing Article 19 to "bring about peaceful changes required, with 
the explicit declaration that no obligation is assumed to use sanctions in 
support of the status quo. 

(b) Through a collective effort to solve the five great problems which in combination 
are responsible for the tragic world crisis! 

(1) The Versailles Treaty Problem; (3) The Economic Problem; (3) The Empire 
Problem; (4) Armaments Problem; (5) The International Anarchy Problem. 

(c) Through the early assembling of a world economic conference. 

2. I believe in ISOLATION FROM WAR! 

(a) Through a policy of rigorous neutrality, including the extension of the present law 
as follows! (l) Provide for the invoking of the law when armed hostilities break 
out, thus avoiding nullification on the ground that a declaration of war has not 
been me.de. (2) Establish a quota in war materials, as contrasted with war supplies, 
and permit belligerents to purchase only their regular peacetime volume. Also 
by preventing extra purchases by neutral nations for trans-shipment to belligerents. 

(b) Through the complete withdrawal of approval and support of war by church and syna¬ 
gogue, 

(c) Through personal pacifism! 

(1) Because war is not a lesser evil but is a combination of all the worst 
iniquities of our timef (a) War brings fascism; (b) War brings propaganda of 
hatred and venom; (c) War corrupts morality and religion; (d) War means slaughter 
of men, women and children without regard to guilt or innocence; (3) War creates 
the passions which produce Treaties of Versailles and sow the seeds of future 
wars; (f) War is unnecessary; (g) War is unpatriotic. 

(2) Because war is unchristian! (a) Jesus brought a distinctive method, a method 
which stood in sharp contrast to that of Barrabas, the Zealots, Judas Maccabeas. 

"It was said to you of old - but I say to you." "Release unto us Barrabas.” 

"Crucify Jesus." (b) If Jesus had led a successful military revolt and thus 
won again the independence of the Jews, his significance for us today would be 

that of Judas Maccabeas or Barrabas. (c) Today also it is necessary to choose between 
the method of Barrabas and the method of Jesus. 

3. I believe we can more effectively aid the victims of aggression (Ethiopia, China., Spain, 
India, etc.) by doing the right things, that is, by dinimishing the causes of aggression, 
even if more slowly, than by doing the wrong thing rapidly . Therefore, I am opposed to 
the boycott and the embargo against Japanese goods, because! 

(a) Such a policy diverts attention from and frustrates the carrying out of the required 
policy of buying more Japanese goods. 

(b) It weakens the liberal elements in Japan and. tends to unite the people in support 
of the present policy of aggression. 

(c) It cannot succeed unless carried to the point where the people of Japan are brought 
to utter ruination. Remember these points! the Japanese people look upon their 
Emperor as divine and are therefore superlatively patriotic; their heritage is one 
of chivalry and the Bushido spirit produces a willingness to commit suicide for 
country to a degree not found elsewhere; they are now convinced that the war in 
China is defensive in character and must be carried through to a finish. There¬ 
fore they will not yield to external pressure until completely destroyed. 

(d) Official embargoes are directly linked with military action, or with military 
sanctions in Article 16 of the Covenant. Therefore, may lead to war. 

(e) This policy plays into the hands of American militarists and jingoists. 

(f) Attempted coercion magnifies the threat of fascism in the U.S. 
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RATIONAL ART I-TAR CCNGRISS 

America drifts rabidly towards war ! 

The war drums are "beginning to roll; the familiar war propaganda heats 
u ion our ears; preparations are being made once more to shed the "blood of 
our youth abroad "to make the world saf & for democracy". 

Our nation is founder] upon the principles of democracy but our people 
have been denied by Congress under Administration pressure their democratic 
right to vote on the declaration of war. 

Our tradition is that of a free people but we are threatened vith mob¬ 
ilization pi an s for ac tual dictatorship over 1 ab o r a nd i nd u s t r v --- nd the con¬ 
scription of all men and women for the bloody business of war. 

Our people dei and peace but they are offered military alliances. 

Our people oppose fascism but a war against fascism abroad will bring 
fascist dictatorship at home. 

All the signs show that we are again in l c )l6. If it is not bo become 
1917 » we must act v/i chout delay. 

Today the people do not want war. Put a new Pariay incident, the prop¬ 
aganda of profit-seekers and militarists, the well-merut but mistaken ideal¬ 
ism of certain advocates of "collective suicide", and the calculated inten¬ 
tion of others to build a war alliance will yet, unless we are on guard, 
sweep us into the maelstrom. 

:Tew war, no matter what the alleged purpose, means untold misery and 
brutalization pfor the American people, ko conceivable good that can be 
accomplished abroad can compensate for the incalculable misery, agony, 
privation and loss of liberties at home. 

hew depression, unemployment, low prices for farm products are less¬ 
ening resistance to war because war would bring a feverish boom postponing 
the solution of the economic problems of President and people. In the 
crazy intoxication of war we might forget the awful price that we and our 
children and our children's children would be compelled to pay. The whole 
ir --orld is still paying for the first world war. 

A "campaign of education" has been launched by a group of admirals, 
members of the State Department, big publishers, writers a,nd corporation 
lawyers to break down the anti-war sentiment of the country and prepare 
us to back the president in pressure politics in the Far East, 

TODAY IT IS POT TOO LATE TO F5"T AlTkICA fU* 0^ TAR. It is nob too 
late to make known to the President, the State and ’- r ar Departments, and 
the Congress the will of the American people for peace, and their unyield¬ 
ing opposition to the steps that lead to war and to fascism at home in the 
event of war. 
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For this purpose we call on you 

To elect delegates from all organizations of the American people—labor 
unions, farm organizations, cooperatives, youth, church, service and women*s 
clubs, and veterans organizations--to a great NATIONAL ANTIWAR CONGRESS in 
Washington, L.C., May 2S-29-30, 

If you want to demand; 

an end to the super-navy proposed by the Administration, 

an end to wartime mobilization preparations and conscript bills, 

an end to the use of naval vessels to protect oil tankers in Chinese waters, 

the immediate removal of American military forces from the Far East, and 

no entangling alliances fer war under any name or pretext, with any nation 
or bloc of nations— 

If you want: 

a sound prosperity through a program of construction, conservation, and ex¬ 
panded education, rather than a false prosperity built on a war boom, 

an end to unemployment through jobs at home and not through death on the 
battlefield, 

to work with increasing solidarity with the people of all nations in the 

world-wide struggle to abolish economic injustice and colonial repression, 
and to remove the causes of dictatorial militarism# 


To halt the Administration^ drive toward another 1917 > act to warn the Congress 
of the United States and the Administration through: 

immediate letters, telegrams, and resolutions against super-navies, 
conscript bills, and any involvement in foreign war; and 

the election of delegates to the NATIONAL ANTIWAR CONGRESS who will 
press these demands and plan a future course of action# 

***** 

Following this will be signers of the call and a Congress credentials blank. 
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KEEP AMERICA OUT OF WAR COMMITTEE 


An Outline of its Origin, Program and Plans 


Background 


In the minds of a number of leaders of peace groups the feeling that America was 
traveling the 1914 - 1917 road became virtually a certainty after a secret meeting 
in the middle of January at which 24 influential men drawn from the State Department, 
big newspaper publishing field, admirals and corporation lawyers got together to 
plan a "campaign of education." One of the men present was not in sympathy with 
the objectives of the meeting and told a few of the peace leaders what had happened. 

Briefly, the gathering had agreed that the anti-war sentiment of the country must be 
broken down and the.people prepared to follow the President in using the threat of 
war against certain nations. 

An alliance with Great Britain was agreed upon as the realistic basis of concerted 
action. Two slogans were adopted, "Protect Our Rights" and "Protect the Sanctity 
of Treaties." Incidents like the sinking of the Panay were to be the springboards 
for inflaming public opinion to the necessary pitch. The chairman of that meeting 
saw the President shortly afterward. 

Then followed the naval conversations of which a good deal has been reported in the 
newspapers. Since then several interviews have been held with the President, in 
which his attitude has been that the "bandits" must be "curbed." 

The national policies that are being followed against this background are naval 
maneuvers extended westward this year to Samoa, spy scares announced with much 
mystery, defeat of the discussion of the war referendum bill, and the inclusion in 
the President's message of the War Departments Industrial Mobilization Plan (now t 
the May Bill) and the twenty per cent supplementary naval building program. 

In all this, we accept the President's sincerity in affirming that he does not want 
war. We believe, however, that the game of pressure politics, "international poker," 
played with the wealth and young manhood of each nation as chips, is more likely to 
lead to war than to peace. Moreover, big navies historically have always been used. 

Origins of the Committee 

Upon learning of the projected campaign which is now being promoted vigorously, 
Frederick J. Libby of the National Council for Prevention of War, Dorothy Detzer of 
the Women's International League for Peace and Freedom, Ray Newton and Raymond Wil¬ 
son of the American Friends Service Committee, Dr. J. Max Weis of World Peaceways, 
John Nevin Sayre and Harold Fey of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, Dr. Charles 
Boss of the Methodist General Conference, Commission for World Peace and Dr. Philip 
Bernstein, Chairman of the Peace Committee, General Conference of American Rabbis, 
and others met to consider how the anti-war movement of the country could be pre¬ 
served and strengthened. 

Simultaneously and independently, work was proceeding on a labor and socialist mass 
meeting against war following a conference called by Norman Thomas to form a commit¬ 
tee which staged an overflow mass meeting in the New York Hippodrome on March 6. 
Senator LaFollette was chief speaker and had a national hook-up. The New York com¬ 
mittee also got out a magazine WAR——WHAT FUR, of which over 30,000 copies have thus 
far been sold. 

The response to the New York meeting from around the country was encouraging and 
Keep America Out of War Committees have been created spontaneously in around two 
dozen cities from coast to coast. 







The two groups have now joined forces on the basis of the program set forth in the 
CALL in a temporary joint campaign to arouse labor, farmer and youth groups'not 
usually reached by the established peace organizations. 

The Youth Committee for the Oxford Pledge has changed its name to the Youth Commit¬ 
tee Against War and has become the Youth Section of the Keep America Out of War 

Committee. 

National Anti-War Congress 

The immediate objective of the Committee is a great delegate Congress to be held in 

Washington Memorial Day week-end. To avoid confusion at. the Congress it will conr- 

sist of delegates from organizations or groups which have accepted in advance sub¬ 
stantially at least the program of the national committee. 

The national committee will coordinate the activities of permanent peace organiza¬ 
tions toward building this Congress into a tremendous demonstration of peace senti¬ 
ment of the country, working particularly in the labor, farmer and youth fields to 
supplement the activities of the established peace organizations. 

Plans for local meetings, notes for speakers, notes on particular bills, references 
to important articles, etc,, will be sent out. Special literature will be published 
and as wide a use as possible will be made of material read into the Congressional 
Record and franked by our friends in Congress, 

Not I solationism 

Fundamentally this Committee is not "isolationist" except against war. We would like 
to see the President carry out his pledge at Chautauqua in which he said, "We are 
for isolation from those things which lead to war and for cooperation in those which 
lead to peace." 

The constructive side of our program calling for the removal of the causes of war 
nationally and internationally will not be neglected. 
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Keep America Out of War Committee 
1707 E Street, H. W, 

Washington, D. 0* 








Tentative List of Leaders in Various Fields Of Public 
Life Who Are Asked to Sign the Call to the NATIONAL 
ANTI-WAR CONGRESS, Washington, D. C., May 28-30, 1938 


Grace Abbott 
Judge Florence C. Allen 
Bishop Games C. Baker 
Joseph Baskin 
Charles A. Beard 
*Philip Bernstein 
Bishop Edgar Blake 
Bruce Bliven 
Senator Homer T. Bone 
Edwin Borchard 
♦Dr. Charles Boss 
♦Dorothy Dunbar Bromley 
Pearl Buck 
John P, Burke 

Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler 
Senator Arthur Capper 
Charlotte Carr 
Bennett Champ Clark 
Catherine Cornell 
♦Dorothy Detzer 
♦Morris Ernst 
Rep. Hamilton Fish 


John Fitzpatrick 
John T. Flynn 
Zona Gale 

Dean Charles P. Gilkey 
Dr, Frank P. Graham 
John Green 
J. J. Handley 
George M. Harrison 
♦Dr. George A. Hartmann 
Hubert C. Herring 
Ira C. Hirschmann 
Paul Hutchinson 
Edward L. Isreal 
Bishop Paul B. Kern 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette 
Dr. John A. Lapp 
♦Frederick J. Libby 
♦Homer -Martin 
Rep. Maury Maverick 
Ray McKaig 
W, 0. Mendenhall 
H. L. Mitchell 


Gov. Frank Murphy 

♦Ray Newton 

Kathleen Norris 

Senator Gerald P. Nye 

Kirby Page 

♦A. Philip Randolph 

♦Stephen Raushenbush 

A. W. Ricker 

Mary Roberts Rinehart 

Maj. Gen. Win. C. Rivers, 
Rtd. 

D. B. Robertson 
♦John Nevin Sayre 
Joseph Schlossberg 
Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith 
♦Norman Thomas 
John Vesecky 

♦Oswald Garrison Villard 
Dr. James P. Warbasse 
Robert Watts 
♦Dr, J. Max Weis 
William Alien White 
A. F. Whitney 


♦indicates those who have already accepted, April 2, 1938 
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Fellowship of Reconciliation 

2929 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 



HAROLD E. FEY 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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Telephone 
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Rout# On a. 

Madia, Pennsylvania 


Iditor, \ 

Fellowship 

Dear Sin 

I have road Mr. Kirby Pace's article In the Inst 
issue of your magazine, f md there is 0 iie point to which 
r should like to direct Mr. Pace's and other proponents of 
the egregious folly of isolationism's attention — especially 
those among them who at the same time profess adherence to 
some of the elemental principles of Christianity. 

I I 

without touching upon the patent fact that tli* 
"Have-nots" to sfriich all things should be given are In' 
reality merely the millionaires of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan and not the very great majority of their peoples. 1 , 
who are in any event kept upon a mere subsistence level, 1 
and the "Haves" are the millionaires of Britain, America', 
France et al, large portions of whose neoples are also ori\ 
the minimum subsistence level — without discussing this 
highly relevant consideration r should like to point out 
that recommendations that agressor nations bo bribed to 
keep iie&ce (though there is absolutely no proof that such 
bribery will remain effective for any coneidoroble oerlod) 
by transferring to their exploiting classes for victimiza¬ 
tion large groups of Megro and Asiatic peoples, merely 
serveB to give sanction and blessing to the whole vicious 
and unChriettan orinciple of colonization and imperialism. 

i - 

The brotherhood of man will not be brought about 
in this fashion; and for those who wish to see it and who 
▼alu# world peace and brotherhood more than their own princi¬ 
ples, there is much evidence to indicate that permanent peace 
will be made even more impossible by resorting to such methods 
of bribery and blackmail. 


Truly yours. 


t \ 

I 

i 


Paul Traugott 
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My dear Friend: 

March 29th to July 22nd l During these 16 weeks my wife and I travelled 
17,000 miles in our car while I spoke in 75 different communities in 19 
states from Oregon to Pennsylvania and from Minnesota to North Carolina* 

This was the most strenuous and the most satisfying speaking tour that I 
have ever made. Three times daily on the average for six days per v;eek 
I discussed the Christian attitude toward war and talked about ways of 
keeping the United States out of war in order that our energies and re¬ 
sources may be used constructively and redemptively instead of suicidally. 

We were thrilled by the vitality of the Christian pacifist movement. 

Most well-seasoned religious objectors to war as a method have withstood 
the storm of fear and hysteria, while many other individuals have been 
impelled by the gravity of the crisis to make articulate their resolute 
determination not to approve or pa rticipate in war * In numbers and in 
robust vitality the religious movement against war has never been so en¬ 
couraging, although it embraces only a small fraction of the total 
population. Included in its ranks are many of the, most influential 
clergymen of tne nation. Truly we are a part of a noble company of men 
and women scattered throughout thousands of communities across the 
continentl and in other landsl To know personally so many of these 
devoted and courageous souls is a joy indeed. 

Our task during these ominous days is to widen the company of men and 
women who practice the presence of God and who practice fellowship with 
man. The quality of life most urgently required during these tragic 
hours can be achieved only through alternation, alternation between in¬ 
tense activity in ministering to and prevention of human misery, and 

complete relaxation in periods of quiet solitude. We must discipline 
ourselves to pay attention to the presence of God with joyous awareness 
that He is more eager to enter than we are to receive Him and to respond 
to His guidance. 

Only as we deepen our spiritual lives can we maintain the high morale 
required. As the tides of hysteria and reaction whirl about us we must 
learn to live creatively and joyously even though the objectives which 
we are seeking cannot fully be achieved in our time, and even though 
some of these causes seem to be going dovim in irretrievable disaster. 
Recently I have been thinking often about the fact that even the life 
and message of Jesus did not succeed in solving the most threatening 
problems of His day. The quality of our own lives also can be revealed 
only by the passing of long periods of time. We must learn to think 
clearly, act decisively and leave the results in the hands of the eternal 
God. 

On Thursday we had a most rewarding experience as some 75 pacifist min¬ 
isters and their wives from various communities in Southern California 
spent the day in our home. We enjoyed an extremely valuable period of 
discussion about common problems and were heartened by the intimate 
fe1lowship. This kind of experience must be repeated more often• 
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I am now settling down for 14 weeks of intensive work on the new book 

LIVING PRAYERFULLY with the exception of one trip to Indiana in order to 
participate in the National Conference of Methodist Youth, where 1,000 
young Methodists will be gathered from all over America* I expect to 
concentrate until the end of October on this new volume* This will be an 
especially happy period because we are now all together for the summer* 
Our family includes our son and his wife, our daughter and her husband, 
my brother and his wife, and my aged mother* I am more excited about the 
possibilities of this book than anything I have ever undertaken* W© hope 
to have the book off the press at the end of December or early in January 
if we are able to make the progress anticipated. I enjoy intensely this 
alternation between periods of speaking and weeks of writing# 


Cordially yours, 



La Habra, California 
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G. W. Kramer 
Dies; Designed 
2,200 Churches 

Retired Architect,'91, Also 
Drew Plans for Many 
Public Buildings and for 
24 Get tysburg M emorials 

Special to the Herald Tribune 
EAST ORANGE, N. J., Oct, 2L— 
George Washington Kramer* who 
designed more than 2,200 churches 
and many public buildings during 
mty-five years as an architect- died 
yesterday at his home, 73 North 
Seventeenth Street, He was ninety- 
one years old. Funeral services wilt 
be held at 1:30 p, m, tomorrow at 
the Smith Home for Funerals, 163 
Main Street, 

Mr, Kramer started practice in 
Ashland, Ohio, in 1873, and six years 
later became a partner of the late 
Jacob Snyder, widely known as a 
des gner of churches. In 1R94 he es¬ 
tablished his own ton in New York 
City, The linn became George W, 
Kramer & Son in 1312, after Mr 
Kramer's son. George L, Kramer, 
now an architect In Lakeland, Fla,, 
entered the business. The elder Mr 
Kramer retired in 1924. 

Among the churches Mr. Kramer 
designed were the Union Methodist 
Church of New York, the Baptist 
Temple of Brooklyn, the Rockefeller 
Church in Lakewood, N. J„ and 
Christ Church in Pittsburgh. He de¬ 
signed twenty-four memorials at 
Gettysburg and many buildings at 
Ohio State University, 

Mr, Kramer was credited with de¬ 
ling the so-called "Akron plan” 
for the semi-circular arrangement 
of classes In Sunday schools. The 
plan was said to have been suggested 
by Lewis A. Miller, father-in-law of 
the late Thomas A, Edison, while 
superintendent of the Sunday school 
of the First Methodist Church In 
Akron, Ohio. Mr, Kramer also de¬ 
vised a system* now widely used 
whereby all cells in a jail are closed 
by a master switch. 

Surviving, besides Jhis son. are five 
grandchildren, seven great-grand- 
ch dren and one great-great grand¬ 
child. 


Austin, John V. 
Austin, Holly S. D. 

. . Cochran, Stella S. 

? ^ucoyich, John 

v “r, Helen G. 


Deaths 


Nichols, Charles L. 
Pedrick, Margaret S 
Picker, Mary J. 
Platt, Henry B. 
Stearns, Edgar F. 
Tripp, Theodore E. 
Tryon, George H. 
Weir "-’-■••mB. 

'■ C. 
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BOOKS AT COST! 
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"Wtfhout Royalty or Profit 

/ ^ u ^ ors ^ 0 / 

4 V , 

3 for $ 2 

MUST WE SO TO WAR?..... .$1.00 

CREATIVE PIONEERS....... .50 

LIVING COURAGEOUSLY 1.00 


Separately at These Low Prices. But if pur¬ 
chased as a set, Living Courageously may 
be obtained for 50 cents, or ALL THREE— 
758 pages—for $2. 


Two or three individuals may desire co¬ 
operatively to purchase this set. Other 
persons may want to obtain sets for libraries, 
reading rooms, fraternities, boarding houses, 
or as gifts for friends. 
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ICSC NEWS DIGEST 


l^all, 1938 Indiana University Bob. Daniel, .Edit 


or 


Greetings to ConfGrence Delegates^ 

5 the , 1 ‘ 0- s - 0. ie more than 
fe-enoS denominational state-wide oon- . 

eience. in aumtion to providing a brief wepk- 

end of happy fellowship for the exchange of clans 
and ideas with the Christian student If?oS the 

° f Indiana > offer this year as 
our main speaker one of the most skilled most 

KiSbv 1 paffe qSt Ti U ^ iqUe pereonElities oP our day — 

* Tais °PP°rtunity may never be pre¬ 
sented to you again in your lifetime. '*e a?S 
most happy that you have joined the pilgrimage of 
vitally alive Christian students this weekend 
in Bloomington. May our few hours together in 

py onesf ram WUCn Iollows be Profitable and hap- 

Bob Leslie, DePauw, Chairman 
„ e . PROGRAM 

llvlng and so °- 

Friday evening. First Christian Church. 

5:00 Registration 

6:00 ^ Q i^° W -f hip Toastmaster,Art Pittineer 

y, ac JWCA instrumental quartette! g 

7.45 Address, "How can I gain a deeper under- 

of J bG diseases now threatening 
civilization?" - Kirbv Peo- e 

9-30 C^nd! ? iS h? S r i0n, Purdue siudents. 

DePai? S Communion Service, Lota ivewman, 
































0 . - "PYogTsm (centinued) 

Saturday Morning, First Baptist Church 

8:00 Morning Watch. E lsie Beck, Indian! Central 

neeLTin't,?- °“ 1 * the « « P«£« 

f acd m this age of social conflict?" 

- Kirby Page. 

• 9:3.0 Panel Discussion, fc:QA'-student^ 

■ 10:30 Recess 

10:45 Denominational group meetings. 

Saturday afternoon. First Presbyterian Church. 

"lioo AdSr^s,' S ?lo a w e ^n°i e aaK 1 |*’ 
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The patient testing of new truth on the 
anvil of experience will surely cause the 
sun to rise on a better day. 


PREPARING for a new age 


an invitation to participate in a signifi¬ 
cant new approach to the task of recon¬ 
structing rural life in America, involving 
a venture in adult education In the best 
tradition of the Scandinavian Folk Schools, 



By Eric H. Thomsen . 
Solvang, California. 


We are inclined these days to lose our 
faith in democracy, yet the democratic tide 
ilows on. And we keep coming back to the 
old faith both in the ultimate triumph of 
trie democratic impulse and In the educative 
process continued through life as the in- 
dispensable accompaniment of an efficient 
democracy, 4«, We are on the eve of a new 
approach to the task of reconstructing the 
rural life of the world. And surely the 
master word is continuing education 


Kenyon L. Butterfield. 
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As I write, the whole world is getting ready to celebrate 
CHRISTMAS, ostensibly in honor of the birth of one whom the 
politicians were soon to find guilty of civil disobedience, 
and the priests condemned for blasphemy. Whereupon he died, 
still a young man, a felon*s death upon a cross, Thi3 happen¬ 
ed so long ago that we are apt to forget that the Child of 
Bethlehem in due course became the Prophet from Nazareth, the 
Great Teacher whose bold, revolutionary speech caused lesser 
men to fear him and the powerful men of his day to kill him in 
the name of everything they considered sacred and respectable. 
Twelve centuries later Francis of Assisi, the Poor Little 
Man of God, reminded men of the crucified carpenter in Nazareth 
and many responded to his challenge then and later, Franciscan 
Fathers came to Alajulapu in California one hundred and thirty- 
three years ago to build the SANTA YNEZ MISSION that native 
sons and daughters might be "animated to enter the fold of holy 
Church, outside of which there is no salvation," The Church 
was the center of the Mission, but the Mission also became fruit 
ful in more mundane matters throughout the valley. It became a 
center of general as well as vocational education by which men 
and women learned to improve their own conditions. Here women 
learned to spin and weave, and men to serve as artisans and 
farmers. The Fathers conducted a general store, built a soap 
factory and a granary, a grist mill and a fulling mill. Their 
farming operations cbvered several hundred square miles. Their 
livestock exceeded ten thousand head, and their orchards con¬ 
tained nearly a thousand fruit bearing trees. As the Mission 





served the people well, the people In turn served the Mission 
for more than a generation until, toward the middle of the 
century, another age "brought change to the valley and decline 
to the Mission. 

About that time the famous Danish Polk Schools began to 
express the ideals and vision of Grundtvig, prophet of the 
living word, father of THE SCHOOL FOR LIFE, Denmark had become 
numb with national calamity, hep people depressed and dis 3 pirited. 
But if they were to be helped, Grundtvig thought, they would 
have to help themselves. Neither formal education nor 
institutional religion could be depended, on for much help. 

The schools of higher learning were controlled by and catering 
to a self-perpetuating group of doctors, lawyers, clergymen 
and politicians; the masses of the people had only elementary 
schooling which was elementary indeed. Nor could books rouse 
a people whose spirit was asleep. Nothing but the living 
(spoken) word of contagious personalities could do that. Soon 
the folk school movement was under weigh. They did not seek 
to prepare people for university training but for deeper under¬ 
standing of human life and its problems. The schools kept in 
close touch with the life they sought to illuminate* Within 
another half a century they had become the means of importing 
to the rural communities in Denmark not only a philosophy of 
life but a cultural soil in which the cooperative movement 
could thrive and out of the fruitful alternation of the two 
emerged the personal standards and social life among the 
Danes which now cause the world to marvel. 

One of the giants among the early leaders was CHRISTEN 
HOLD, a cobbler*s son from West Jutland. Hold had not yet 
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"been born when the Franciscan Fathers founded Santa Inez, 

When the Mission had already begun to decline, Grundtvig 
headed an appeal for funds to interested persons* With the 
money thus subscribed a farm house in a few acres had been 
bought and turned over to Kold for his significant demonstra¬ 
tion in adult education. Hero he opened his first school in 
1851. He slept together with his first twenty-five men students 
on the floor in the attic. The venture became extremely success¬ 
ful and was soon expanded and imitated. Out of it grew the 
famous school at Dalum. Eventually when the Danes emigrated 
to America in the seventies, eighties and nineties, they brought 
their schools along and scattered them through the Middle West. 

Just before the World War a number of these Danish immi¬ 
grants moved from Iowa, Nebraska and the Dakotas, and settled 
in the very spot where the Franciscan Fathers had built Santa 
Ynez Mission a century before. With a fine regard for desir-t 
able location, excellent climate and fertile soil, they built 

a charming little village and called it Solvang which is Danish 
for Sunnyvale. In it they built a folk school and called it 
Atterdag College, Atterdag in its historic connotation signi¬ 
fying that now ’another day* was dawning. The sun is now 
setting on that other day. 

"New occasions teach new duties. 

Time makes ancient good uncouth. 

They must upward still, and onward. 

Who would keep abreast of Truth." 

The needs for which Atterdag College was built have either 

been met or been crowded out by the third generation whose 

needs are different. But the Santa Ynez valley is still a 

countryside which adds strength to men’s bodies, joy to their 

spirits and a place for the expression of their finest aspirations 




PREPARING FOR A NEW AGE should he part of the useful 
function of every generation. If it isn't quite yet, the 
explanation must still be made in educational terms. The 
need for continuing education, especially in rural areas, 
has not yet been met. Eighty-five out of every hundred 
voters still cast their votes, for better or worse, on in¬ 
tricate civic problems which they have never had occasion to 
submit to thorough study. I am not saying, therefore, that 
city people do not also need ample!? means to continuing 
education, but merely that in rural areas the opportunities 
are too few and far between. 

A recent HEADLINE BOOK (number eight, on COOPERATIVES) 
has a graph on comparative Illiteracy in Denmark, Iowa, New 
Jersey and South Carolina. It affords not only shocking 
contrasts but interesting comparisons, challenging to any one 
concerned about popular education. Personal acquaintance 
only serves to multiply the challenge. In the American 
tradition our rural families deserve a better opportunity 
but they will not get It until they can be enabled to under¬ 
stand what is happening to them in order that they may hence¬ 
forth help themselves. This condition is not limited to 
rural folk, whether resident or migratory, but to countless 
others who are forced to make a pattern of life out of the 
very elements of want wjiile everything within them cries out 
for a developing, productive life for each and every one 
according to his capacity. Life in the experience of a 
growing number of millions has become confined, stagnant, 
futile. The challenge in such an age is to make available 
every particle of reasonable hope and to make available the 
resources of our generation which are potentially greater 
than those of any generation before us. 



In such an age of transition, even more than at other 
times, the Folk School has a tremendous contribution to make* 

In recent years a prominent Southern educator said of the 
John C. Campbell Folk School in North Carolina that he wished 
every county in the State had such a school, as well he might. 

In the entire Pacific area there is not a school like it* 

The need is tremendous and the opportunities beyond calculation. 
The public experiences of some of us have strengthened the con¬ 
viction that it must essentially be a matter of private initia¬ 
tive. Some of us who are earnestly concerned about trying to 
meet the need within some limited area, have carried on cor¬ 
respondence for a considerable length of time. Within the 
past six months the counsel of trusted friends has been 
solicited. I have become Indebted to Allan A. Hunter, E. C. 
Lindeman and Arthur L, Swift, Jr., for their interest in our 
plans and for their willingness to serve as members of a 
national Advisory Committee. Professor Ward and Dr. Morgan 
have both offered valuable counsel which has been gratefully 
received. Here on the Coast special thanks are also due to 
Ray Strong and James San Jule, Jr., for their constant, almost 
daily, criticism and aid, I look forward very much to closer 
fellowship with Ray Stud;b. How far the whole enterprise would 
have gotten but for the exceptional interest, understanding 
and rare friendship of Dr, Gifford I shall not even dare to 
estimate. After six months of careful thought and study I 
think the time has come, on the opening of a new year which 
may well become the beginning of a new age, to pass the follow¬ 
ing particulars on to a wider group for such counsel and parti¬ 
cipation as each may feel challenged to offer. 
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It has long been obvious to a growing number of people 
that EDUCATION MUST CONCERN ITSELF INCREASINGLY WITH HUMAN 
FACTORS rather than with academic subjects* It must manage 
to become an ever present force in the lives of average people 
which will enable them to acquire and sustain the wisdom, courage 
and skill to live intelligently and effectively in a social 
order which they must deliberately continue to change until 
it shall have become conducive to and fitted for the character* 
the quality of life, which education has long desired to de¬ 
velop* Education for social change is thus taken for granted 
by those who participate in the establishment of the first 
Folk School in California. 

Incidentally, what shall we call it? The California 
Peoples College? Santa Ynez Folk School, or School of 
Continuing Education? The School for Life? After careful 
consideration of the most relevant factors, and after a year 
and a half of constant visiting in other parts of the State, 

I suggest that the Santa Ynez valley north of Santa Barbara is f f 

r 

a general location which would admirably suit the needs and 
opportunities of such a school. To begin with we spoke of 
the possibility of taking over Solvang’s Atterdag College, 
but this cannot be done and closer investigation reveals a 
great many reasons why to take over Atterdag would have been 
to submit the new venture to impossible handicaps. For one 
thing the governing board will not sanction any change in 
the present policy under which the work of that school Is 
carried on in Danish for the benefit of the Danish colony 
rather than in English for the benefit of the entire country¬ 
side, But the valley itself is a very desirable spot, being 
far enough off the beaten track to be free from distracting 









influences, yet close enough to intensive agricultural 
areas on all sides within driving distances, ^he climate 
permits outdoor activities almost all year. As most of our 
students would he apt to come during the winter months which 
constitute the slack season elsewhere, this is very important. 
Thanks to the interest of a friend, I have been enabled to move 
down here to try to work out more detailed plans from here. 

THE SCHOOL FOR LIFE 

ADMISSION will be open to country youth over eighteen 
years of age, unable elsewhere to find what they seek in edu¬ 
cation, Particularly welcome will be those of an inquiring 
turn of mind who are earnestly trying to understand what is 
happening to them in the modern world, « who are groping, how¬ 
ever vaguely, for the materials out of which to make a healthy 
self * 

The AIM is to introduce the students to the historical 
background as well as to their present opportunities, encourage 
Ing them to take an intelligent and responsible part In the 
life of the nation • Releasing and stimulating their latent 
abilities, the folk school will seek to qualify the students 
to use their heads as well as their hands. 

The METHODS will combihe books and backaches. Clear and 
provocative lectures, related to recognized needs and leading 
to persisting discussion, will alternate with manual labor in 
the fields and workshops. In the very nature of its task the 
school will give no credits, offer no examinations, and grant 
no diplomas. It will offer opportunities for the development 
and exercise of character and understanding, judgment and skill, 
ability to think straight as well as willingness to live 
courageously. 
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The FACULTY comes from a miscellaneous background, of train¬ 
ing and experience. They have in common a growing conviction 
that education should result in enlightened action. They see" 
a challenging need to be met. They are more interested in a 
fair chance to meet that need than in opportunities for personal 
economic advantage. 

The CURRICULUM will be kept flexible and centered in living 
issues. It will be controlled by a student-faculty committee, 
aided by a national Advisory Committee whose present membership 
includes Professor Robert A. Brady of the University of Califor¬ 
nia, Professor Harold Chapman Brown of Stanford University, Dr, 

E, C. Lindeman, Professor of Social Philosophy, New York School 
of Social Work, Professor Arthur L. Swift, Jr., of Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, New York, and the Reverend Allan A. Hunter of 
Los Angeles. 

Courses under the general heading, SOCIAL FUNDAMENTALS, 
will help to determine desirable goals, some derived from 
philosophy, ethics and religion, others from economics, sociolo¬ 
gy and personal experience, and will encourage the application 
of fact finding and logic to the solution of pressing problems. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND PERSONAL HYGIENE will 
teach the prevention of communicable diseases and occupational 
diseases; the principles of sanitation in the home and community; 
the principles of personal, home and community hygiene (including 
preparation for marriage, prenatal, infant and child care); mental 
hygiene; and the principles of heredity. 

AGRICULTURE will apply sound general principles to pro¬ 
duction for home use, including the family qxiota of farm products 
necessary for an adequate, balanced diet, whenever that is prac¬ 
tical. 
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HOME MANAGEMENT 


will stress "better food values , meal planning, 


home canning and curing, clothes making, "better homes, nursery 
school methods, etc, 

CONSTRUCTION will relate principles of good housing to low-cost 
homes within the family resources, from available native building 
materials. Practical experience will be obtained from participation 
in the expansion of the school's own construction program. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COOPERATION will introduce a technic 
by which to secure desirable services not now obtainable otherwise, 

RECREATION will include participation in play production, 
music, folk dancing; furniture making, forge and handwrought metal 
work, and such other crafts as may commend themselves, not primarily 
as sources of Income, but as a means of acquiring skill and personal 
satisfaction. The chief aim will literally be to re-create that 
which has been spent in the daily round, to re-charge the human 
spirit for greater effort. 


CIVICS will stress knowledge of parliamentary law, the funct:j ^n 
of government and the fundamentals of citizenship, in order that we 
may more effectively participate in the preservation and extension 
of domocracy. 


HISTORY will trace our relation !:o the past and, in particular, 
to the rise and development of American civilization, the American 
Tradition and the "American Y/ay" . 

ENGLISH will encourage knowledge of good literature as well 
as skill at vital journalism and effective public speaking. 

Such briefly is bhe character and quality of the task to be 
undertaken. What does such a program call for in terms of property? 
It means to begin with a far*m which can serve as a demonstration 
of good agricultural practice in addition to affording profitable 
development and operation, sufficient to make it a source of revenu.f 
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and subsistence to the school. Hence consideration should be 
given not only to suitable location and soils, but to the 
provision of indispensable stock and tools, at least for a 
start. Beyond that there should be two modest family resi¬ 
dences, space for a growing library, three or four rooms for 
study and discussion, as well as accomodations for the first 
couple of dozen residents. 

Beginning perhaps with a score or two of students, the 
school will never be apt to want to have more than two hundred 
students in residence at any given time. Denmark with a 
population of less than four million has sixty such schools. 

In the same proportion California would have much more than 
the folk school for each county which the Southern educator 
coveted for his own State after following the John C. Campbell 
Polk School through its first ten years. That would very 
likely be the goal to be aimed at: an adequate number of small, 
strategically located schools, rather than any over-sized school 
anywhere. But to begin with there is the need to establish the 
first demonstrational unit. 

HOW CAN THIS BEST BE DONE? There are several ways. Most 
of them will not be available to us. We might acquire the 
50,000 acres of the San Marcos Ranch at better than half a 
million, and at a cost of an extra million or two set up a 
superb example of Spanish-Callfornia architecture, and hope 
that within such a magnificent but costly shell an independent 
spirit might grow, unhampered by the budget which such a 
school would require. This is not moi?e fantastic than when 
Mr. George Booth spent better than ten million dollars setting 
up the Cranbrook School on his two hundred home acres. Whether 
this sort of thing is the best thing to do is another question. 
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At the opposite extreme is the experience of Christen Kold, 
to start with the very least, continuing under strict limitations, 
hoping that eventually the better plan may be developed. This 
is, of course, much safer than to start with too much, but as it 
has obvious disadvantages, some of us have been looking about 
for a more suitable plan which would nevertheless require no 
prohobitive sum of money. The most promising property I have 
found is located approximately fifteen miles east of here, and 
consists of some fourteen hundred acres of which six hundred 
are in plow crops. About fifty acres can be irrigated from 
two wells already on the property. The rest is profitable as 
dryland farming, and the eight hundred acres of pasture lend 
themselves nicely to beef, sheep and hogs. As an added asset 
there are no unnecessary buildings on the property, only those 
immediately required for farming operations. Thus there will 
be no investment in obsolete buildings. For school purposes 
it is a great advantage to be able to build new from the ground 
up as need and resources justify] good adobe bricks can be 
made on part of the property. The asking price is $>35,000 
Which is below other suitable properties obtainable in the 
valley. 

Just as curriculum control will rest with a student-faculty 
committee, so all school funds will be handled entirely by a 
FINANCE CONTROL COMMITTEE which will be responsible for seeing 
to it that the school stays within its means and that money is 
spent for the purpose for which it was intended. But first the 
initial funds necessary to acquire property and start the school 
must be found. It has been the experience of some of us that 
when an idea strikes fire and a project commends itself as worth 
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supporting, it is apt to be as easy to raise all the money needed 
as it will be to raise any of it. But it will make a great deal 
of difference later to be free to work without having to pass the 
hat for payments in interest and depreciation. Moreover, if the 
property is fully paid for to begin with, the annual income from 
agricultural operations will, in effect, take the place of a 
substantial endowment. Consequently an attempt should be made 
to acquire the proposed property or any other suitable property 
and to turn it over, all free and clear, to the corporation, a 
non-profit corporation under the laws of the State of California, 
to be known as the Santa Ynez Folk School Corporation, which will 
hold title to all school property. The proposed ranch is 
calculated to return annual cash profits equivalent to dividends 
on an endowment of one hundred thousand dollars in addition to pro-, 
viding valuable meat, poultry, dairy, vegetable and fruit produce 
for the use of the school kitchen. To buy the property and 
supply the necessary tools, stock and other inventory necessary 
for operation, in addition to the most essential buildings, will 
require an expenditure of at least fifty thousand dollars. 

This sum will substantially have to be raised the way 
Christen Kold raised his, namely from interested individuals. 

But even the interest of personal friends is apt to be relative. 

An intelligent young friend in the East with access to considerable 
means, capitalizes his interest at ten dollars, whereas a public 
health officer in California out of a limited income subscribes 
one thousand dollars, I conclude that one is academically inter¬ 
ested but too far away to know what is really involved. The other 
is in the midst of a rural situation and knows exactly what a 
godsend such a folk school would be to any number of rural 
communities. It seems then that individual interest may well be 
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in inverse proportion to the distance and sheltered circumstances of 
the interested giver. It mere better to have a thousand people each 
subscribe fifty dollars than to have five each subscribe ten thousand, 
for that would beevidence of much more widespread interest and par¬ 
ticipation. However, while we need not apologize for inviting 
national participation in what really amounts to an experiment of 
national significance, for the Pacific venture we shall probably have 
to raise most of our fifty thousand dollars west of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and from a comparatively few. 

This bulletin is being mailed to those who have formerly 
received other papers on rural poverty in general and the deplorable 
condition of migratory agricultural workers in particular, and to 
a very few others. I shall be grateful if those who are interested 
will at once do two things, FIRST: please read these pages sympath¬ 
etically though critically and give me the benefit of your con¬ 
structive criticism. SECOND, please help to contact others who, 
if they knew the circumstances, would be both able and inclined to 
grid in this manner some of those who are now, from no fault of their 
o-n, frustrated in their desire for further training towards social 
leadership and worthwhile living. 

Olive Dame Campbell, the indomitable leader of the John C. 
Campbell Folk School in North Carolina, writes out of her own rich 
experience: "A kind of education very different from that of the 

ordinary public school is needed to produce 'the co-operative mind', 
and this the cultural folk school, fighting for spiritual values 
agaiijst materialism, for an awakening rather than for an accumula¬ 
tion of facts, helped marvelously to bring about in Denmark." And 
the historian of the Danish Co-operative Movement (Hertel, who was 
himself no product of the folk schools but of the university) 

Insists that "These schools awakened in young men and women a 

yearning for knowledge and a desire to workj the charac-tor -of the 
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pupils was strengthened and they left the schools with a much en¬ 
larged outlook on life. To satisfy its yearning for knowledge, 
a current of youth flowed from the folk schools to the agricultural 
schools, and when it afterwards passed out into life it did so with 
a strong feeling of fellowship, and a desire to work for common 
progress." WHAT A GOAL for continuing education! What an INVEST¬ 
MENT not only of funds, hut time, interest', ability, influence! 
Would YOU like to participate in such a venture? WILL you? If so, 
please get in touch with me at your earliest convenience that we 
may together not only enter upon a new year hut make it the signifi¬ 
cant preparation for a new age, the significant new approach to 
reconstruction of which Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield spoke so 
prophetically. 

Eric H. Thomsen 

Solvang, California 
in December, 1937. 
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APPENDIX A 


SOME RELEVANT QUESTIONS 


have already "been asked by friends who have been contacted by 
personal letter. They are being answered below: 

QUESTION: What is this, a cooperative farm? 

ANSWER: No, it is a rural school with a farm attached, to serve 

as a workshop in practical agriculture and to raise useful 
commodities for the farm kitchen. 

QUESTION: Will such a school be successful in a country of free 

grade and high schools? 

ANSWER: Yes, there is every reason to think so. We limit admission 

to those who are between the ages of 18 and 25. We do not accept 
those who are-of public school age and try to reach chiefly those 
who, under the necessity of participating prematurely in the ^earn¬ 
ing of the family living, have not been able to complete their 
education and now feel the need for more, and will make the effort 
to get it, 

QUESTION: Should not such a school be linked up also with some 

provision for settling young people on the land? 

ANSWER: Not necessarily, for their usefulness in the country will 

by no means be limited to agricultural operations. However, the 
school aims to qualify those who do desire to till the soil, by 
relating them effectively to technical training, co-operative 
practice and personal skill in low-cost construction. 

QUESTION: Granted that the School will succeed and that the idea 

will spread, what would be the general effect? 

ANSWER: In "DEMOCRACY IN DENMARK" Miss Goldmark, marveling at the 

achievements of the Danes, concludes, "Education in the broadest 
sense, worked, the miracle." The aim of that adult education was, 
in Qrundtvig’s words, to "make accessible to young people a place 
where they may become better acquainted with human nature and 
human life in general and with themselves in particular, and where 
they will receive guidance in all civic duties and relationships, 
getting to know their country’s real needs." "A little sentimental 
perhaps to our ears," comments Sir Michael Sadler of Oxford, "but 
sincere, and as events proved, in the highest degree practical." 

QUESTION: Will not such a school be Ineffective because of its 

limited size? 

ANSWER: On the contrary, its limitation will probably be its 

greatest asset. The ability of students and teachers to know 
each other intimately should work for more intensive personal 
development. As Dr, Arthur E. Morgan says (in "THE LONG ROAD ), 

"the necessity of working out our pattern of life on a small 
scale need not be looked upon as a limitation. It may be the 
very condition that makes success possible." 

"DEPART FROM THE HIGHWAY AND TRANSPLANT THYSELF 
IN SOME ENCLOSED GROUND, FOR IT IS HARD FOR A TREE 
WHICH STANDS BY THE WAYSIDE TO KEEP HER FRUIT TILL 
IT BE RIPE," 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT COMMENTS 


&fi'ENbIX B 


on our plana have also been Made, of which the following is quoted 
Dr, E. C, LINDEMAN | 

I am coming to feel more and more than we ought to 
begin our educational conceptions with a set of basic human 
needs. These have not yet been determined, of course, but 
both science and philosophy are gradually revealing to us 
the nature of these needs. They will never become statics 
once we have grasped the pattern of human needs then it 
seems to me that It ought to be relatively simple to organize 
a curriculum around those needs• Fortunately, your program 
seems to me to allow for such procedure,With respect 
to your question about my assuming an advisory relationship 
to your school, may I say that I shall be happy to do this, 
but, of course, with the reservation that most of my counsel 
will necessarily come by way of correspondence.” 

PROFESSOR ARTHUR L, SWIFT. Jr. t 

”l am greatly Interested in your Solvang project and 
shall be glad to serve on an Advisory Committee if and when the 
plan gets under weigh,” 

PROFESSOR HARRY F, WARD : 

"Your prospectus seems to me sound. The only 
question I have is whether there is not some limitation 
involved in tying up with a Danish Folk School,” It was 
not intended at the time that the School should take over 
more than the buildings; It was to carry on its work In 
English, entirely independent of the Danish boards. From 
the foregoing passages (see especially page six) it is 
made quite clear that we have found any association with 
the Danish school impractical. 

A PERSONAL FRIEND, of an old Eastern banking family inter¬ 
ested in education and philanthropy: 

"The question of leadership is one of the most se¬ 
rious in these times in every line. Your plan is ideal, 
your staff most unusual in character and ability, your 
curriculum comprehensive and practical. You have seen the 
working out of the ideas of such a school and know the need, 

I should think you would have the budget for a year, or 
perhaps two years, guaranteed before you could start an en¬ 
terprise which cannot produce income until it has grown to 
considerable size. Have you not men in California who would 
become backers of such a school for the sake of California? 

Men of large means and vision? 
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APPENDIX C 


SOIL ANALYSIS 

According to the Soil Survey of the Santa Ynez area made 
by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in cooperation with the 
University of California Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
dominant soils on the proposed piece of property are Metz very 
fine sandy loam, Salinas gravelly loam, Salinas gravelly clay 
loam, Agueda sandy clay and Chamise gravelly fine sandy loam.- 
The former four compose the six hundred tillable acres whereas 
the latter principally makes up the eight hundred acres of 
grazing land. According to this government survey the chief 
characteristics and prevailing prices are respectively as 
follows; 

METZ VERY PINE SANDY - LOAM:.,, well suited to all cultural practices 
and to irrigation. Drainage is excellent.. About 90 per cent of 
the land is under cultivation, and practically all crops suited 
to local climatic conditions are grown. Fruits and nuts offer 
opportunity for greater development.. Alfalfa is produced largely 
in connection with dairying, and under irrigation yields 5 or 6 
tons to the acre. Yields of beans average about 15 sacks to the 
acre*,. Red Mustard yields from 12 to 18 sacks, and sugar beets 
from 18 to 22 tons under irrigation. Cauliflower, beets, carrots, 
lettuce, and a number of other vegetables give excellent yields.. 
Metz very fine sandy loam is a highly productive soil and is 
generally well farmed*.. It seems that more of the doil might be 
used for vegetable production. When well Improved and convenient 
to market, this soil is held at prices between $400 and $600 
an acre. Less accessible areas sell for $200 or $300 an acre 
or less, 

SALINAS GRAVELLY LOAM and CLAY LOAM: *., absorbs water readily 
and retains it well under cultivation,,. Good drainage renders it 
well suited to irrigation when water is available. About 90 per 
cent of the soil Is under cultivation, principally to alfalfa, 
barley and beans. Alfalfa is produced under irrigation and yields 
of 5 to 6 tons of hay to the acre are obtained. Barley yields 
from 10 to 20 sacks to the acre and beans from 8 to 12 sacks • 
without irrigation. 

AGUEDA SANDY CLAY ... is well suited for irrigation., drainage is 
well developed*. Sugar beets, beans, mustard and grains are the 
principal crops,.. When sold alone the soil brings from $200 to 
$450 an acre. 

CHAMISE GRAVELLY PINE SANDY LOAM,., Drainage is well developed, but 
an impervious substratum prevents free movement of water In the 
soil. Less than 1 per cent of the soil is under cultivation. 

The remainder is covered with grass in the wetter months and 
supports a scattered growth of oaks on the slopes protected from 
the sun. The land is valued chiefly for grazing. Barley and 
grain hay are the principal crops, but the yields are low except 
on some of the deeper areas. When sold alone this soil commands 
from $10 to $50 an acre. 
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..PPENDIX D 

are desirable, but 


SOME FIGURES 

they must necessarily remain tentative! 


CASH REQUIREMENTS; 

Cost of property with 1400 acres, 600 In 
plow crops, 800 in pasture, together 
with a barn,and small house 
Implements, tools, stock, etc. 

Seed; wheat, bean3 and garden vegetables^ 
Labor; hoeing beans f> 300,00 

threshing beans 1200.00 

combining wheat 750,00 

2 farm workers full time 2400,00 

4 part time workers 1200,00 

Management and Instruction 

1 farm manager 
Construction; 

2 modest family residences at $ 2500,00 
Building materials for other housing 


It is estimated that most of the labor for 
construction will be dene, partly by the 
regular help, partly by students on a basis 
of credit towards room and tuition. 


$35,000.00 

6,125.00 

1,102.50 


5,850.00 

2,400.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

$60,477,50 


AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS; 


Estimated income from 
300 acres of beans 
300 acres of wheat 
Profit on 100 beeves 


$9,600.00 

6,750.00 

1.000,00 $ 17,350.00 


Estimated cost of operations; 

Seed; wheat, beans and vegetables 

$1,102.50 

Fuel and oil for tractors 

3*76.25 

Labor; hoeing beans 

300.00 

threshing beans 

1,200.00 

combining wheat 

750.00 

resident workers 

2,400.00 

part time help 

1,200.00 

Manager’s salary 

2,400.00 

Insurance 

50,00 

Taxes 

240.00 

Repairs 

500,00 

Miscellaneous expenses 

1,000,00 


$ 11,518,75 


Estimated operating profit on the farm 5,831.25 fo 

the first year, out of which to aid the school budget and provide 
for depreciation and further development. It should be remem¬ 
bered that the farm will have supplied the school population 
also with most of its requirements in milk, butter, cheese, eggs, 
poultry, cured and fresh meat, vegetables and some fruit, and 
that the farming operations have paid for the services of the 
farm manager who will also be Instructor in agriculture. 
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PPENDIX D - continued 


SCHOOL BUDGET FOR FIRST YEAR 


OPERATING EXPENSES; 


BOARD;35 residents 6 months at $ 
20 residents 6 months at $ 
Salaries; 

Housekeeper and instructor 
Director’s salary 
Other salaries 

Heat, light, power and other mis 
Supplies 

Total estimated operating 
the first year 


10 $2,100.00 
10 1,200.00 

$1,800,00 

2,400.00 

2,100.00 

cellaneous expense 


cost for 


$3,300.00 


6,300.00 

1 , 200.00 

600.00 


11,400.00 


Estimated revenue; 

from students for hoard and tuition 

at a dollar per day $6,300,00 

from farming operations 5,100.00 11,400,00 

It will be noticed that the estimated income does not consider 
that^very likely the school will increasingly be able to count 
on gifts from scholarship aid from interested friends. It will 
also be obvious that the farm, taking the place of an endowment, 
will be indispensable to the economic and practical success of 
the school. It is estimated that most of the seasonal work on 
the farm will be done by students at regular wages to be appli¬ 
cable against board and tuition, and that in this fashion students 
will be able to earn about two thirds of the estimated revenue 
of $6,300.00. 


Interestingly enough the Mission Fathers in their time built a 
seminary near Santa Ynez for which the government granted title 
to valuable lands and the governor appropriated $500 in silver 
annually. The cash appropriation was lost eventually, but the 
land grants comprised 35,499 acres of land for the support of the 
seminary, later known as College Ranch. A year and a half later 
the rector reported thirty-five boys in residence, which means 
that they had approximately one thousand acres for the support of 
each student. The time came when but for the land, students and 
teachers alike would have starved. We are not yet secure from 
such contingencies; hence the value of the farm, though we no 
longer need a thousand acres a piece to subsist. 

"Democracy means freedom of choice. You cannot 
really be free to choose unless you have opportuni¬ 
ty to get a comprehensive understanding of the alter¬ 
natives from which you may choose,, A people trained 
and practiced in the art of public discussions are 
not easily swept off their feet hy the fads and 
fancies of the moment,,. I find it fitting, therefore, 
in the name of hosts of Americans still fighting for 
the ideal of 1776, to seek recruits today for a 
campaign to save democracy through education." 

From PLAIN TALK by John W, Studebaker 
United States Commissioner of Education 






PEACE SECTION 

American Friends Service Committee 

20 SOUTH TWELFTH STREET 
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EMILY COOPER JOHNSON 
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RAY NEWTON 


Associate Secretaries 

HAROLD CHANCE . 
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E. RAYMOND WILSON 


To members of the Council 
Pear Friends: 

I have loeen holding up the minutes of the last meeting of the Council until I 
might make a final report that practically everything had been done to wind up 
the affairs of the Campaign. Enclosed is a summarized statement of the two-years’ 
activities. 

Everything of which I know that should be done for the Campaign has either been 
done or will be done within a few days. The last thing is the letter to contacts 
and local chairmen telling them about the work of the national organizations 
close to the Campaign. Most of the statements have now been received from the 
organizations, and we are ready to go on with that. 

Regardi rg the financial situation, there is no question in my mind but that we 
will be able to meet all our obligations. The only question is how much work 
I will have to do to make this possible. We have enough substantial pledges to 
meet all but $5,000.00 or $6,000.00 of our obligations. Against this $6,000.00 
are about $15,000.00 worth of small pledges. I have been rather disappointed, 
however, in the number of' smaller pledges which apparently will not be paid. 

Just how much we will have to write off is not c-le^r, but my guess is that at 
the worst I will not have to raise more than tuo $5 g 000.00. Of course this is 
not impossible, but the further we get from the Campaign the more difficult it 
will be. 

I have engaged a certified public accountant, who regularly audits the books of 
the American Friends Service Committee, to audit the books of the Campaign. He 
will do this as soon as the books are closed, which probably will not be for 
another couple of months. 

May I take this opportunity to express again my appreciation for the aid which 
you have given the Emergency Peace Campaign as a member of its Council? 

With every good wish, 


Sincerely: 




Ray Newton 
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Now That the 

O N December 31, Harry Emerson Fosdick, chairman, an¬ 
nounced the closing of the Emergency Peace Campaign 
as planned when it was launched two years* ago. Many prom¬ 
inent men and women throughout the country were associated 
with the Campaign as speakers, sponsors, contributors, and 
committee members. Through 20 Area Offices staffed with 
7 5 workers for six months, committees or active working con¬ 
tacts were organized in more than 2,000 towns and cities 
across the country. Area Offices were so located that three- 
fourths of the population of the country was within 200 
miles of an Area Director. 

MEETINGS 

During four cycles ’speakers* were sent on nation-wide 
tours, on inter-state tours, and on inter-community visits. In 
1936 cards were returned by 2,754 ministers who agreed to 
speak at least five times in meetings which they themselves ar¬ 
ranged. On the evening of April 6, 1937, over 7,000 meetings 
were arranged by farm groups alone, in addition to those ar¬ 
ranged by the Campaign workers and committees in 2,000 
towns and cities, and on 500 college campuses. In some cities 
local committees arranged as many as 200 meetings, and in 
many of the 2,000 cummunities from five to 40 meetings were 
held. From the field of religion, journalism, education and 
public life, 643 prominent men and women volunteered their 
services as speakers, giving from one day to six weeks without 
remuneration. 

RADIO AND PRESS 

Every news reel company except one ran pictures at the 
time the Campaign was begun. Nine broadcasts were arranged 
over national networks, one over an international hook-up, 
and innumerable broadcasts over local stations. News items 
and special articles were printed widely in newspapers and 
periodicals; clippings received in the national office total 
more than three miles in length, not counting hundreds of 
pictures. The picture "For What?” painted by Elbert M. Jack- 
son as his contribution to the Campaign, was widely used in 
many ways. Special cooperation on the part of the Nofrontier 
News Service through editorial releases and "World Events,” 
helped spread information on the Campaign in the U. S. A. 
and foreign countries. 

FARM AND LABOR 
Farm groups were reached 
through the three largest nat¬ 
ional farm organizations, and 
through the work of college 
students in rural areas during 
the' summer. Three groups of 
players presenting anti-war 
skits travelled among labor 
unions in 24 states. The labor 
and farm press published spec¬ 
ially written articles, and four 
regularly established summer 
schools cooperated in present¬ 
ing peace education projects 
directed by the Campaign. 

Much of the work done in the 
farm and labor groups was in 
cooperation with the Nation¬ 
al Council for Prevention of 
War. 


Campaisn Is Over 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Contributions to the Campaign totalled approximately 
$543,681 in addition to the money raised and expended 
through local communities for community projects. More than 
3 0,000 individuals contributed in amounts ranging from 25 
cents to $55,000. The total received in gifts under $1,000 
approximated the total received in gifts of over $1,000. When 
the two-year Campaign ended on December 31, enough cash 
and pledges were in hand to cover obligations incurred. A cer¬ 
tified public accountant has been engaged to audit the books 
and present a complete financial statement. 

CONSERVING THE VALUES 

1. The work among college men and women will be con¬ 
tinued under the American Friends Service Committee as the 
Student Peace Service. 

2. The fall cycle of meetings planned around the econo¬ 
mic changes essential to world peace is being continued during 
the next year as the Campaign for World Economic Coopera¬ 
tion by the 39 member organizations of the National Peace 
Conference. 

3. Some of the 2,000 local Campaign groups have become 
permanent Councils or Peace Committees and are continuing 
activities with funds collected during Campaign mass meetings. 

4. The names of Campaign local chairmen and working 
contacts have been sent to national peace organizations. 

5. All local groups and contacts have been sent informa¬ 
tion regarding activities and policies of the various national 
peace organizations closely associated with the Campaign, and 
have been urged to work with them. 

6. The 23,000 names of pacifists and near pacifitss taken 
during the National Enrollment have been made available to 
organizations working on that phase of the peace movement. 

7. The Directors of the 10 Institutes of International Re¬ 
lations conducted by the American Friends Service Committee 
will establish contacts with local groups and individuals in their 
respective territories, encouraging them to send leaders to these 
10-day training schools in order to help bring about a better in¬ 
formed public opinion. The Directors of the Institutes will also 
help local groups work out education and legislation programs. 

APPRECIATION 
The Chairman of the Cam¬ 
paign, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, and the Executive Di¬ 
rector, Ray Newton, as many 
times before, express their ap¬ 
preciation to the men and 
women everywhere who have 
made the Emergency Peace 
Campaign possible, not only 
by sacrificial giving of money 
and counsel, but who have 
volunteered their time as 
speakers, committee chairman, 
local workers, field secretaries, 
officers and council members, 
and sponsors. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that a great 
deal of the credit for the pres¬ 
ent articulate anti-war senti¬ 
ment in the country is due 
to the Campaign and the co¬ 
ordinated work of the organ¬ 
izations and individuals who 
made it possible. 



Map showing the 2,000 cities and towns where the Campaign organized 
local peace committees or active working contacts. 











Announcing the 


Student Peace 

T O put college men and women hard at work for peace, 
is the main job of the Student Peace Service through its 
Field Secretaries. In some colleges the task is to arouse stu¬ 
dents to a realization of the dangers of this country's becom¬ 
ing involved in war; in other colleges it is to encourage and 
help make more effective peace groups not in contact with 
students or organizations with the same interests; and in 
some it is to help consolidate the activities of a number of 
peace organizations already active on the campus. 

Groups of well-trained students known as Peace Patrols 
go into the nearby towns to speak before community groups, 
and to join with young people in farm, labor and business or¬ 
ganizations to he Ip develop united youth action against war. 

In addition, the Field Secretaries initiate discussion groups, 
public meetings, intercollegiate conferences, and mass demon¬ 
strations for peace on the campuses. 

VOLUNTEERS IN 
RURAL AREAS 
During the two years of 
the Campaign, 700 student 
leaders in every section of the 
country volunteered their 
summer vacations for work 
for peace. Only 385 of these 
were accepted. Volunteers 
must be well informed, phys¬ 
ically strong, mentally alert, 
adventurous, and equipped 
with a certain amount of 
spiritual poise. Prime qualifi¬ 
cations for service are an un¬ 
derstanding of present-day 
social movements and prob¬ 
lems, the ability to meet new 
and difficult situations with 
tact, and the willingness to 
live on $5.00 a week. 

In addition to giving of 
themselves, the Volunteers 
each pay $100 toward their 
own expenses, which include 

transportation, training at an Institute of International Rela¬ 
tions, maintenance for eight weeks in the field, supervision, 
and literature. Some of the Volunteers are able to contribute 
this amount themselves, but most of them have been financed 
entirely or in part by the college administration or campus or¬ 
ganizations, by community and civic clubs, women's clubs, 
churches, granges or individuals. 

EDUCATION FOR PEACE 
Specially trained at an Institute for two weeks, the stu¬ 
dents go out in Units of four or five to their respective terri¬ 
tories in rural areas. A local sponsor arranges for living quar¬ 
ters, helps the Unit understand the community, and helps 
it work out a summer program. 

Activities of the Units vary greatly from place to place. 

They are asked to address young people, men’s service clubs, 
churches, farm and labor groups, organization picnics. They 
teach Sunday School classes, write articles for newspapers, de¬ 
sign floats for parades and booths for county fairs, organize 
study groups which meet weekly for intensive discussion and 
reading. In 1937, 15 groups had regular radio programs each 
week during the summer. Over local stations they presented 


Service 

panel discussions, talks and dramatic dialogues. Volunteers 
with special experience in dramatics coached local young peo¬ 
ple in peace plays which were then produced in towns within 
a 50-mile radius. During the two summers, 71 local peace 
committees were organized by the Units to carry on the 
work throughout the year. Emphasis is placed upon current 
legislative issues vital to peace. 

Special travelling Units were sent out in 193 6, travelling 
from one regular Unit to another—a debating team, a marion¬ 
ette team, and a movie team. Other qualified Volunteers were 
sent into yourig people’s conferences where through the influ¬ 
ence of a dynamic personality, large groups of young people 
were activized for peace. In 1937 the experiment was tried 
of sending special Units into industrial areas to work with or¬ 
ganized labor. Their task was to point out labor’s stake in 
world peace and its strategic position in regard to the preven¬ 
tion of war. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
The following statistical 
record of one Volunteer Unit 
during the summer is typical: 
two peace councils formed; 
2,500 people personally inter¬ 
viewed; 3 00 names on con¬ 
gressional petitions; 75 peace 
enrollment cards signed; 3 ,- 
000 pieces of literature dis¬ 
tributed; 1,000 records of 
congressional war-peace votes 
distributed; three open - air 
meetings held; $100 in con¬ 
tributions received. 

In rural areas and smaller 
towns ordinarily untouched 
by the peace movement, ef¬ 
fective programs of peace 
education and organization 
have been initiated. Perhaps 
even more important has been 
the training of the students 
themselves, who have re¬ 
turned to their colleges to carry on vigorous peace education. 
A few years from now these Volunteers will be civic leaders, 
ministers, teachers, business executives and parents. 

LOOKING FORWARD 

With the closing of the Campaign, the work among col¬ 
lege men and women will be continued during 193 8 under 
the sponsorship of che American Friends Service Committee, 
and is to be known as the Student Peace Service. Harold 

Chance will continue to direct the work of the 10 full-time 

Field Secretaries during the winter, and the activities of the 
Volunteers during the summer. The year-round program will 
be continued much as it has been conducted during the past 
two years. In due time it should multiply the number of its 
field workers until each of the 1,300 colleges in the country 
may he reached; if should circulate a synthesis of stud mi 
thought on current peace issues and news of campus activities 
for peace; it should be able to provide year-round Volunteers 
for some communities which desire them; and it should reach 
more of the thousands of young people’s summer conferences. 
When youth wants to work for peace, the opportunity must 
be provided. 



Map showing location of the 500 college campuses where students 
participated in the Campaign. 
















KIRBY PAGE 


is now conducting ONE-DAY CONFERENCES on Achieving Social Justice through the 
Dynamic of Christianity An Exploration of the Meaning of the Religion of 
tfesus in the areas of Economics, Politics, Race Relations and International 
Affairs. 

AUSPICES 

This one-day conference may be held under the sponsorship of a single agency or 
preferably under the auspices of several organizations within a radius of 50 
miles, including colleges, student associations, young people's societies, 
churches, etc- In some instances a two-day conference may be desirable. 

PROGRAM 

Mr-Page will be ready to speak three times as a maximum during the day. Sessions 
of the conference may be arranged for morning, afternoon and evening. A college 
assembly, a minister's meeting, a luncheon club, etc., may be substituted for 
the morning session wherever desired. Wherever practicable, each conference 
address should be followed by questions and discussion. In most instances a 
session of the conference will be concluded with a period of worship led by 
Mr. Page. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING KIRBY PAGE 

He is the author of 18 volumes and the writer of numerous magazine articles. His 
books have been translated into French, German, Russian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, 
Bulgarian, Spanish, Chinese, Japanese, and published in England and India. For 
8 years he was Editor of The World Tomorrow and he is now a contributing Editor 
of The Christian Century. 

Mr. Page has crossed the ocean 20 times and has interviewed outstanding leaders 
in some 35 countries of the earth. 

He* has spoken at some 300 colleges and universities in all parts of the United 
States and in foreign lands, and has addressed numerous clubs, conferences and 
conventions. 

Mr Page is a clergyman and approaches social problems from a religious point of 
view. 


EXPENSES 

It will not be necessary to pay an honorarium. The organizations under whose 
auspices the conference is conducted will naturally desire to pay as large a 
share as is practicable of Mr. Pagers expenses, including travel, hotel, meals 
and miscellaneous overhead costs of preparing for these conferences. No at 
tempt is being made to standardize the practice in this respect. Arrangements 
will vary according to the resources of the sponsoring groups. 





TITLES OF ADDRESSES 


What Shall We Do About Japan., Italy and Germany? 

Must We Go to War? 

Religious Resources for Personal Living 
Religious Resources for Social Action 
Creative Pioneers 

The Challenge of a Decaying and Warring Civilization 
Can Civil War be Averted in the United States? 
Religion's Contribution to Social Change 
Pacifism in Days of World Crisis 
After the New Deal - What? 

Religion and Economic Problems 
How to Live Radiantly 


CONCERNING ARRANGEMENTS 

Individuals or groups desiring to secure Mr, Page for one of these conferences 
should write to him at his home in La Habra, California, Box 247. His time is 
tentatively being assigned to the following regions: 


Nov. 23 


Dec , 

5 

- 

South 

Dec. 10 

- 


25 

- 

California 

Dec, 26 

- 

Jan, 

2 

- 

Asilomar Conference 

Jan. 5 

- 


15 

- 

Middle West 

16 

- 


23 


Southwest 

25 

- 

Feb. 

12 

- 

California 

Feb. 15 

- 


22 

- 

South 

24 

- 

Mar. 

6 


Middle Atlantic 

Mar. 7 

tap 


13 

- 

Middle West 

14 

- 


18 

- 

Rocky Mountain 

19 



25 

- 

Northwest 

26 

- 

Apr. 

1 

- 

North Pacific 

Apr. 4 

- 


15 

- 

California 

19 

- 


30 


American Seminar 

May 1 

- 


8 

- 

New England 

9 

•f 


17 

- 

Middle Atlantic 

21 



31 

P* 

California 







Entertainment 

There will be an experienced full time recreational director 
and two assistants in charge of entertainment and recreation for 
the Camp. There will be plenty of good music of all types, and 
opportunities to participate in dramatics and discussion groups. 
There will be campfires, daily hikes, and long pack trips for those 
who are interested. There will be special space and special 
leadership for craft work of various kinds. There will be illustrat¬ 
ed lectures by the ranger naturalists of the National Park Service 
and others. There will be addresses by conference leaders, men 
and women of national reputation. 

-o- 

Dr. Harry Edward Crull of Park College, former lecturer at 
the Chicago Planetarium, will be at the Camp during August to 
give addresses on astronomy, show pictures, give general informa¬ 
tion, and supervise the use of his six inch telescope. 

Dr. Ethan Colton, author, teacher and lecturer, associated 
for many years with the National Y.M.C.A., will be our guest 
from July 17th to the 24th. He will speak at the morning church 
services these two Sunday mornings, and in addition will give 
several lectures on Europe, Asia and World Affairs. 

Prof. Alan Irwin, Director of Music at Friends University, 
Wichita, Kansas, will again be the director of our musical pro¬ 
grams, including two operettas. 

We call special attention to the Friends University Con¬ 
ference of Religious Drama and Sacred Music, August 16 to 20, 
inclusive. For this conference we will have Dr. Clarence Dickin¬ 
son, Head of Music at Union Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
Helen Dickinson, his wife, leading the conference in Music, and 
Mona Swan from England leading in Religious Drama and Choric 
Speech. 

Mrs. E. C. Wright of Denver, Colorado, will be our official 
guide. (She will plan a number of trips under her own leader¬ 
ship and will give information and counsel regarding hiking 
trips. Mrs. Wriglht is a licensed guide, and thoroughly familiar 
With this section of the mountains. 

-O'- 

Provisions for Children 

Through the efforts of a group of interested friends, a neat 
little bungalow has been erected and equipped for the use of the 
children iim camp and an experienced kindergarten instructor will 
be in charge. Mothers can leave their children in her care 
while they attend classes or conferences or enjoy out-of-door 
activities in the mountains. 

The children in this group are from three to ten years of 
age. A nominal charge of 50 cents a week will be made for 
each child. 

For older boys and girls, about 12 to 15 years of age, there 
will be special hikes, picnics, nature study walks, classes in the 
gymnasium, etc., under the supervision of responsible leaders. 


HOUSEKEEPING CABINS 

CLASS "A” COTTAGES 

INDIAN GROUP (Six Cottages) 

Beautifully located south of the main buildings, on 
the easterly part of the Second Mesa; these cottages are 
well built of frame construction, with living room, two 
bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom and toilet. Simply equipped 
and furnished. 

Season, $200.00 Monthly, $110.00 Weekly, $30.00 
Daily, $5.00 

CLASS “B” COTTAGES REBUILT 
FLOWER GROUP (Four Cottages) 

Located near main buildings. These cottages have 
been completely rebuilt, of all frame construction, with 
living room, one bedroom, kitchen, sink, toilet, running 
water. 

SECOND MESA FLOWER GROUP (Six Cottages) 

Located on the Second Mesa near Class “A” cottages. 
These cottages are of the same type as those in the main 
Flower Group. 

THE HEIGHTS (One Cottage) 

Located on the hill southwest of the main buildings. 
Similar .cottage to those in the Second Mesa Flower 
Group, but has two bedrooms. 

Season, $170.00 Monthly, $95.00 Weekly, $26.50 
Daily, $4.50 

CLASS “B” COTTAGES 
TREE GROUP (Five Cottages) 

Located in a pine grove west of the main buildings. 
All frame construction, containing living room, two bed¬ 
rooms, kitchen. Water at the door. 

MOUNTAIN FLOWER GROUP (Six Cottages) 

On Second Mesa south of the maJin buildings. All 
frame construction, with one bedroom, living room, 
kitchen with running water. 

Season, $145.00 Monthly, $80.00 Weekly, $22.50 
Daily, $4.00 

BIRD GROUP (Five Cottages) 

In a pine grove southwest of main buildings. All 
frame construction, with living room, one bedroom and 
kitchen with running water. 

Season, $125.00 Monthly, $70.00 Weekly, $20.00 
Daily, $3.50 

CLASS “C” COTTAGES 
IN THE CIRCLE (Thirty-five Cottages) 

Some of frame and canvas and others of all frame 
construction. Each cabin has two bedrooms and a com¬ 
bination living room and kitchen. Water at the door. 

Season, $110.00 Monthly, $60.00 Weekly, $17.00 
Daily, $3.00 

FELLOWSHIP PARK 

MINERAL GROUP (Six Cottages) 

Cabins are of all frame construction, each with three 
rooms, furnished only with stove, ice box, beds and 
mattresses, table and chairs. 

Season, $100.00 Monthly, $55.00 Weekly, $15.00 
Daily, $2.50 















Estes Park Conference of the Young Men's Christian Association 

A Recreational Center in the Beautiful 
Estes Par l< Sect ion o f the R ocky Mountains 

POST OFFICE: Association Camp, Colorado 


The Conference property is operated by a Board of Directors representing the Y. M. C. A., 

churches, universities and colleges. 


WILLIAM E. SWEET, Chairman, Denver, Colorado. 
LEWIS A. DICK, Treasurer, Denver, Colorado. 

A, L. MAYER, Executive Secretary, Topeka, Kansas. 


LOCATION OF ESTES PARK CONFERENCE 
GROUNDS 

‘ The Estes Park Conference, with Its 700 acres, is lo¬ 
cated 4% miles southwest of Estes Park Village, in the 
beautiful country adjoining Rocky Mountain National Park. 
Those familiar with the Conference Grounds claim there is 
nq other location of such surpassing beauty, or so convehient 
to ,so many points of interest. Splendid trails lead to Longs 
Peak, Bear Lake, Loch Vale, the Glaciers, Fern and Odessa 
L&es and Marguerite Falls, and broad automobile roads 
to 'the Continental Divide, Estes Park Village, the new 
million-dollar Trail Ridge road to Grand Lake and many 
others. 

CAMP ACTIVITIES OPEN TO GUESTS 

Combining Religious, Educational and Recreational ac¬ 
tivities in one of the beauty spots of America, with 
a program open to all, with respect for the desires of 
those who may just wish to rest. Program planned for all age 
groups using resources available in the region, with a cordial 
invitation to participate in as little or as much of the Con¬ 
ference activities as may be desired. A summer's vacation 
avaliable in an inspirational atmosphere of majestic grandeur 
and beauty, 

TOURING INFORMATION 

In cooperation with the Conference, the Conoco Travel Bu¬ 
reau, Denver, Colorado, offers free travel service. They will 
send on request, a set of state maps individually marked, to 
show the test and most direct routes to Estes Park* 


RAILROADS OFFER LOW ROUND TRIP RATES TO 
COLORADO 

Railroad tickets may be purchased direct to Estes Park and 
are good on the buses of the Rocky Mountain Parks Trans¬ 
portation Company, which leave Denver for Estes Park daily 
on a regular schedule, any of three different routes being avail¬ 
able—Big Thompson Canyon, North or South St. Vrain Can¬ 
yons. Trunks may be checked straight through to Estes Park, 
the Transportation Company carrying them from the nearest 
railroad point to the Village, making an extra charge per 
hundred pounds. 

The Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Company ope¬ 
rates a car between the Conference Grounds and Estes Park. 
They also conduct special trips. 

Those driving their own cars will find a well-marked high¬ 
way running out of Denver through Longmont and Loveland 
to the Big Thompson Canyon, or through Lyons for the North 
and South St, Vrain Canyons. Distance from Denver to Estes 
Park Village, 76 miles. 

ESTES PARK VILLAGE 

Excellent facilities for summer visitors are offered in the 
Village of Estes Park through well equipped stores of all 
types, physicians, a bank, a good library, a Community 
church, a Catholic church with a priest in residence for the 
summer months. A weekly paper, “The Estes Park Trail/' 
giving news of interest to vacationists, and the Estes Park 
Chamber of Commerce* 








FELLOWSHIP HOUSE 

A very attractive cottage with beautiful, large living 
room with a fireplace, with two bedrooms and additional 
sleeping space in a loft. Running water. Kitchen, show¬ 
er and toilet. Accommodates about ten persons. 

Season, $400.00 Monthly, $225.00 Weekly, $60.00 
Daily, $10.00 

LARGER CABINS 

A few very attractive cottages with fireplaces are 
available for larger parties, providing sleeping accommoda¬ 
tions for five to eight people, at rates ranging from 
$225.00 to $400.00 a season. We will be glad to furnish 
detailed description on request 

FRIENDSHIP PARK 
FRIENDSHIP LODGE 

Large, well built cottage southwest of the main camp, 
but in easy walking distance. Large living room with 
a fireplace, and large dining room. -Sleeping space for 
about ten. Completely furnished. Hot and cold water. 

Season, $400.00 Monthly, $225.00 Weekly, $60.00 
Daily, $10.00 

Sleeping Cabins 

Two sleeping cabins, each with three double rooms. 
Located near Friendship Lodge. Completely furnished 
for sleeping. Water piped near the cabins. 

Rates: $1.00 per night per person, one in room 
.75 per night per person, two in room 

LODGE 

Of rustic construction, forty rooms, some with private 
bath, also men’s bath and women’s bath located on each 
floor, with hot and cold water. Cheerful lobby with 
open fireplace, and a spacious veranda. 

Daily Rates: Rooms with bath, one person..,-$3.00 

Rooms with bath, two persons, each— 2.25 

Rooms without bath, one person-1.75 

Rooms without bath, two persons, each 1.50 
Weekly Rates: Six times the daily rate. 



Camp Timberland for Girl Scouts 

Operated by the Wichita, Kansas, Girl Scout Council, will 
open about July 3rd, in Friendship Park. Capacity, forty girls. 
Any Girl Scouts welcome. 

For full information address: Girl Scout Office, George Innes 
Building, Wichita, Kansas. 


-o- 

The Alice Campbell-Wrigley School of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing 


SLEEPING CABINS 

Located in the Circle. These are well-built frame and 
canvas cabins divided into four rooms each with separate 
outside entrance. Each room contains two single beds 
with linen and blankets furnished. Water piped near 
the cabin. 

Daily Rates: $1.00 per night per person, one in room 
.75 per night per person, two in room 
Weekly Rates: Six times the daily rate. 

TRAILER CAMP 

Special location equipped with electric connections. 
Water near. 

Rates: $5.00 per week 
1.25 per night 

CAMPING 

There are a number of definitely designated camping 
spots. Campers must register at the Conference Office in 
Administration Building and pay fees in advance. We do 
not have camping equipment or tents for rent. Water near. 
Rates: $2.00 per week for each family using campsite 
1.00 per week for individual campers 
.50 per night for use of site 



This group under the direction of Mrs. Alice Campbell- 
Wrigley of the University of Wichita, will give eight plays dur¬ 
ing the season. By a special arrangement, four of these plays 
will be presented free to guests with the compliments of the 
Camp Managfement, and the other four will carry a nominal ad¬ 
mission charge. 


-o- 

Conferences 

A number of conferences wiill be held on the Grounds during 
the summer, including the following: 

Rocky Mountain Regional Conference of the Student 

Christian Movement-.»---Julne 7-17 

Boulder Presbytery Young People’s Conference --June 17-24 

Aleph Zadik Afleph Conference _i---June 24-30 

“All State Camp” of Farmers’ Edue. and Coop. Union—,—July 13-23 

Rocky Mountain Camp of the Walther League-July 23-30 

Institute of Human Relations _.___-.July 26-29 

Y.M.C.A. Employed Officers’ Conference„,-July 31 to August 6 

Lutheran Bible Conference 1SB -fit---August 1-7 

Hasten JHaun^latJon Conference _—:----—August 14-21 

Frletids University Conference of Religious Drama 

and Sacred M iXtilc ___August 16^0 

Kirby Page Gonferekce on Spiritual Resources__i-August 9-30 

Girl Scouts National Training Conference--July 4-30 

Administration Building 

This attractive building with its spacious lobby, two huge 
fireplaces, comfortable chairs, piano, reading lamps, art nook, 
and soda fountain, provides the business and social center of 
the Conference Grounds. And adjoining it are well equipped 
shower rooms and tub baths for men and women, open to all 
guests on the grounds. 


-o- 

Church Services 

Services of Worship are held on the Conference Grounds 
every Sunday morning. Services are carefully planned and bring 
to the Conference Grounds some of the outstanding religious 
leaders of the country. Evening Vesper Services are held, more 
informal in nature, with wide use of music and poetry. 































GENERAL INFORMATION 

MAIL ADDRESS —Association Camp, Colorado. 

POST OFFICE —The Postoffice is a fourth class United States 
Postoffice, giving all the service usually rendered by this 
class Postoffice. The Postmaster is an employee of the 
United States Government. 

LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE AND TELE¬ 
GRAPH SERVICE THROUGH ESTES PARK VILLAGE. 

GENERAL STORES —Complete line of groceries and meats, 
Cash and Carry or Wagon Sales at cottage daily. 

MEDICAL CARE —Dr. J. O. Mall of Estes Park is the camp 
Medical officer. Dr. Mall will be available on call or at his 
office in Estes Park Village. 

REGISTERED NURSE— Mrs. A. W. Buoy, Director of Stu¬ 
dent HeaJlth Service of the Colorado State College of Agri¬ 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Fort Collins, Colorado, will be 
our Registered Nurse again this season. 

TENNIS COURTS —Open to all guests on the grounds. 

PLAYGROUND AND KlNDERGARTEN —For the children. 

SADDLE LIVERY —With personally conducted trips. 

ESTES PARK GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB— Just beyond 
Estes Park Village. 

GARAGE —Licensed garage on the grounds, well equipped for 
care of automobiles. Gas — Oil — Supplies. 

WOOD AND ICE —May be purchased at the camp and will 
be delivered as ordered. 

FOOD SERVICE —We serve three meals daily, the prices 
varying about as follows. Breakfast, .25 to .50; Luncheon, 
.40 to .75; Dinner, .60 to $1.25. 

All service a la carte except to conference groups. 

We serve only the best food, prepared and served under 

the supervision of an experienced director. 

Fountain and Sandwich service in the Administration 

Building, 8:00 A. M. to 10:30 P. M. 


REGARDING RESERVATIONS —A cash payment of 25 per 
cent of the lease price is required at the time of reservation 
of housekeeping or other cottages, balance payable on date 
lease begins. No subletting may be done except with 
consent of Conference management. If permission to sub¬ 
let is given, a charge of $5.00, to cover laundry and labor 
incident to making the change will be made. 

The management reserves the right to shift reserva¬ 
tions among the cottages of the same type, cost, and general 
location, in order to fit in dates to the best; advantage of 
guests and management, and to allow the largest possible 
use) of the cottages. 

Season reservations are effective June 17fh, at the 
close of the Rocky Mountain Student Conference, unless 
special arrangements are made. 

Reservations are understood to be effective beginning 
at noon of the first day and ending at noon of the last day. 

Housekeeping cabins are cleaned for each new oc¬ 
cupant, and linen, including ofne change, is furnished. Be¬ 
yond this, cleaning of the cabin and laundry of linen are 
cared for by the occupant. 

All housekeeping cabins have Bleeping accommodations 
for four people, having cots placed tn the living room in 
cases where cabin has only one bedroom. 

Extra cots, complete with linen and bedding, may be 
rented at the following rates: $1.50 per week, $3.00 per 
month, $7.50 for the season. 

Bath towels may be secured at the main desk in the 
Administration Building for a small charge. 

Many reservations are made months in advance, and 
we have a very heavy conference schedule for the 1938 
season. Therefore, reservations should be made as early 
as possible in order to avoid disappointment. 

SALES AND SERVICE TAXES— The State of Colorado re¬ 
quires us to collect a service tax of 2% on all rentals 
or service, and a sales tax of 2% on sales of merchandise. 


For further information address A. L. Mayer, J.14 E. 9th St., Topeka, 
Kansas; Association Camp, Colorado, May 25 to Stept. 5. 
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Speaker at the Cleveland Sunday 
Evening Hour in the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church tomorrow evening is 
to be Kirby Page, author and social 
evangelist. 

Mr. Page is to 
talk on “in a 
World of Atro¬ 
city and Misery 
How Can a Man 
Believe in a 
Good God?f 

D. R. Sharpe, 
director of the 
service, said Mr. 

Page has written 
13 books on in¬ 
ternational, eco¬ 
nomic, social and 
religious subjects, 
books have been translated into 12 
languages, ho asserted. An organ re¬ 
cital precedes the lecture, which 
starts at 7:30. 
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CONCERNING ARRANGEMENTS 

Individuals or groups desiring to secure 
Mr. Page for one of these conferences 
should write to him at his home in LA 
HABRA, CALIFORNIA, Box 247. His time 
is tentatively being assigned to the follow¬ 
ing regions: 


July, 

Oct. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 


Aug., Sept, 
1-10 
11-20 
21-31 
1-10 
11-20 
21-30 
1-10 
11-31 
1-15 
16-31 
1-10 
11-20 
21-28 
1-10 
11-20 
21-31 
1-10 
11-30 
1-10 
11-20 
21-31 


California 

— Middle Atlantic 

— New England 

— Middle West 

— Rocky Mountain 

— California 

— South 

— Southwest 

— California 

— Middle West 

— California 

— Southwest 

— South 

-Middle Atlantic 

— New England 
-Rocky Mountain 

— Northwest 
-North Pacific 

— California 

— California 

— Middle Atlantic 

— Middle West 


From October until June 

KIRBY PAGE 

will conduct 

1DD One-Day Conferences 

OI2 

ACHIEVING 
SDCIAl JUSTICE 

through the 

DYNAMIC OF 
CHHISTIANITY 


An Exploration of the Mean¬ 
ing of the Religion of Jesus 
in the areas of Economics, 
Politics, Race Relations and 
International Affairs. 

















AUSPICES 

This one-day conference may be held 
under the sponsorship of a single agency 
or preferably under the auspices of sev¬ 
eral organizations within a radius of 50 
miles, including colleges, student associa¬ 
tions, young people's societies, churches, 
etc. In some instances a two-day confer¬ 
ence may be desirable. 

PROGRAM 

Mr. Page will be ready to speak three times 
as a maximum during the day. Sessions of 
the conference may be arranged for morn¬ 
ing, afternoon, and evening. A college 
assembly, a ministers' meeting, a luncheon 
club, etc., may be substituted for the morn¬ 
ing session wherever desired. Wherever 
practicable each conference address should 
be followed by questions and discussion. 
In most instances a session of the confer¬ 
ence will be concluded with a period of 
worship led by Mr. Page. 

INFORMATION CONCERNING 
KIRBY PAGE 

He is the author of 16 volumes and the 
writer of numerous magazine articles. His 
books have been translated into French, 


German, Russian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, 
Bulgarian, Spanish, Chinese, Japanese, and 
published in England and India. For eight 
years he was Editor of The World Tomor¬ 
row, and he is now a Contributing Editor 
of The Christian Century. 

Mr. Page has crossed the ocean 20 times 
and has interviewed outstanding leaders 
in some 35 countries of the earth. 

He has spoken at some 300 colleges and 
universities in all parts of the United 
States and in foreign lands, and has ad¬ 
dressed numerous clubs, conferences, and 
conventions. 

Mr. Page is a clergyman and approaches 
social problems from a religious point of 
view. 

EXPENSES 

It will not be necessary to pay an honorar¬ 
ium. The organizations under whose aus¬ 
pices the conference is conducted will 
naturally desire to pay as large a share as 
is practicable of Mr. Page's expenses, in¬ 
cluding travel, hotel, meals, and miscel¬ 
laneous overhead costs of preparing for 
these conferences. No attempt is being 
made to standardize the practice in this 
respect. Arrangements will vary according 
to the resources of the sponsoring groups. 
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CALIFORNIA SOCIALIST 


PAGE TITO 


AVy Day and Ihe 5^'wlist Tc»rt\j 

May Day, 1938 presents the socialist 
Party with both a challenge and an oppor¬ 
tunity. The major problems cf inn.nont 
war and deepening ooonomic depression 
test to the limit tho Party’s ability to 
cope with crises. The political and 
economic awakening of the laboring massos 
and their growing consciousness that they 
have no future under capitalism, makes 
it increasingly possible to broadon tho 
scope of tho Party. 

That our Party platform and declar¬ 
ations must bo sproad among workers at 
all times and especially on May Day goes 
without saying, but at times liko thoso, 
more is nocessary. It roquircs a rodo- 
dioation on the part of oaoh Party mom- 
bor. 


On this May Day lot us rosolvo to 
revitalize our Party on a basis which 
will make it possible to overcome our 
probloms and mako bost us of opportuni¬ 
ties. ON TO A WORKERS' WORLD— 
SOCIALISM JJ 


Elec 

With tho State oloctions drawing 
noar, plans are boing laid by the Stato 
Action Committee to carry out tho man¬ 
date of tho last convention for parti¬ 
cipation in tho senatorial and local 
campaigns. In order to clear tho way 
for entranoo into tho campaign, tho Stato 
Politico. 1 Action Committoo of tho SEC, 
consisting of Comrades Clonont and Rust, 
is organizing a stato-vido drivo for 
funds. 

Candidates have not yet boon soloct- 
od. Comrade Kirby Page has boon forcod 
to doclinc tho nomination for U.S. Son- 
ato duo to the pressuro of his anti-war 
work, / 

Locals and branches should initiate 
action for promotion of funds. Sinco 
tho basic issue in tho campaign will bo 
tho anti-war drive, tho locals will find 
that an energetic battle will result in 
a rocruiting campaign as workors aro 
arousod to tho menace of the next war. 


£ A, y. PS. i nof* 5 

Dobs Circlo of tho Y.F.S.L. in L.A. 
is engaged in a program cf wide activity, j 
Student members arc among tho leaders in 
the anti-war strike of April 27, airoct- 
-.'V, the;.' .iffarts toward insuring mili¬ 
tant demonstrations, 


/vAe GQd/nst Vjdr / 

What was formerly tho annual "stu¬ 
dent striko against war" is scheduled 
again this year for 11 o'clock on April 
27, On many campuses, howovor, the 
"striko" will not bo against America's 
going to war but a rally for backing 
Roosevelt's "peace" policies. On se¬ 
veral of tho California campuses, peace 
conferences, dominated by Communists 
and their collective socurity supporters 
stcan-rollorcd through a program which 
ccmplctoly ignored America's prepara¬ 
tions for war and hor imperialist rolo 
in world affairs, and callod upon tho 
United States government to act against 
the fascist nations, in the name of 
"poacc and democracy." 

Socialists, howevor, realistically 
viewing the world situation, declare 
that in order to bo meaningful and to 
dotor tho government from waging wa r, 
tho striko must oppress tho-Oxford 
Pledge of non-support to the United 
States government in any war it may 
undertake, and aro thoroforo loading 
tho student anti-war forces for a stu¬ 
dent strike against war as a dross re¬ 
hearsal of student action in tho event 
of a war, W hcrovor possible. Social¬ 
ists students will unite with all groups 
on a definite anti-war program, but 
whore united action in impossible in 
tho face of tho Communist support of 
Roosevelt and his war policies, inde¬ 
pendent strikes ‘will bo hold. 
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The problem of unemployment relief 
is forcing tho issue in tho CIO Indus¬ 
trial Council of Los Angeles botwoon tho 
dominant Communist faction and the opp¬ 
osing progressive group. Tho CIO offi¬ 
cials havo found in tho reliof problem a 
tartar which may load to thoir downfall. 
Delegates .from tho basic-industry locals 
aro insisting on adherence to the nation¬ 
al policy of the CIO; that each interna- 
tional take caro of its own unonployod so 
that w orkors may maintain rolations with 
the unions, with a contral committoo to 
sorvo for clearing and coordinating, 

l Frustrated in thoir attempts to turn, 
ovc,r tho relief problon to the Workers' 
Alliance, and thon to an all-powerful cen¬ 
tral camnittoo, tho C.P. tried to set up 
a' so-callod independent trade union cour-« 
oil of unonployod. This plan struck a 
snag when the leador ship found that, al¬ 
though it could railroad through a form 
of organization, it could not force lo¬ 
cals to join., Tho internationals flatly 
rofusod to participate. 

Tho only prac-tioablo solution is to 
follow cut the national policy. The re¬ 
lief problem is too pressing and import¬ 
ant to bo allowed to become a political 
football. 
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Dear Friend: 


A 


Because I have agreed to teach two courses at Yale University Divinity School 
during the Pall Term, it has been necessary t'o make certain changes in my pro¬ 


posed itinerary for 1938-1939- 


Every Wednesday from September 28 to December 21, except for the period in¬ 
cluding November 23rd, when I am to return home for Thanksgiving, I will lead 
two seminars at New Haven - one dealing with "Christianity and Social Action" 
and another one on "Contemporary Social Systems." Each of these will be a two- 
hour seminar weekly. 


From Friday evening to Tuesday afternoon I expect to Concentrate on (l) a week¬ 
end student conference, and (2) a religious workers’ conference. Isolated 
engagements may be made for Friday morning and afternoon, Sunday evening, 
Tuesday evening. On Thursday I will speak only once, since this is to be my 
rest day. I 

My revised and tentative itinerary is as follows: 


1938 


Sept. 

28 

Begin at New Haven 


29-Oct. 4 

Virginia 

Oct • 

6 - 11 

Middle Atlantic 


13 - 18 

Middle Atlantic 


CM 

1 

O 

CM 

North Carolina 


27 -Hov. 1 

Michigan and Indiana 

Nov« 

CO 

1 

cn 

New England 


10 - 15 

New England 


17 - 29 

California & En route 

Dec. 

1-6 

Ohio 


8-13 

New York 


15 - 20 

New England 


24 - Jan. 2 /j- 

California 


1939 


Jan. 26 

31 

Texas 

Feb. 2 - 

7 

Louisiana or Alabama 

9 - 

14 

Georgia or Tennessee 

16 - 

21 

Oklahoma or Arkansas 

23 - 

28 

Kansas 

Mar. 2 

7 

Colorado 

10-Apr. 

, 8 

California 

Apr. 11 

18 

Nebraska 

20 - 

25 

Missouri 

27 -May 

2 

Illinois 

May 4 - 

9 

Iowa 

11 - 

16 

Minnesota or Wisconsin 

19 - 

31 

California 
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A Nation-Wide Series of Conference-Retreats Centered in the Theme: 
SPIRITUAL RESOURCES FOR PERSONAL LIVING AND SOCIAL ACTION* 


t 


A TYPICAL "WEEK f S PROGRAM 


Friday Morning 
Friday Noon 

Friday Evening 
Saturday 
Sunday Morning 
Sunday Evening 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday Evening 
Wednesday 


Thursday 


- College assembly near place of week-end conference. 

- Luncheon meeting. 

- Week-end conference begins. 

- Week-end conference. 

-Week-end conference ends at noon. 

- United young peoples* meeting near place of week-end 

conference• 

- Religious workers 1 conference-retreat. 

- Religious workers' conference-retreat ends late afternoon. 

- Public meeting near place of this retreat. 

- From Sept. 28 to Dec. 21, 1938, at New Haven. 

From Jan. 26 to May 16, 1939* only one address on Wednesday. 

- Only one address on Thursday. 


WEEK-END REGIONAL CONFERENCE-RETREATS. 

on 

SPIRITUAL RESOURCES FOR PERSONAL LIVING AND SOCIAL ACTION. 




How Can I KNOW? 

How Can I BE? How Can I DO? 


Friday 

Evening 






7.00 - 

7.30 

Corporate 

Worship 



7-30 - 

8.15 

Address: 

"How Can I Gain Deeper Understanding of 

the 





Diseases Now Threatening Civilization? 1 

ir 


8.30 - 

9.30 

Panel Conversation and General Discussion of This 

Theme 

Saturday Morning 






9.00 - 

9-30 

Corporate 

Worship 



9-30 - 

10.15 

Address: 

"How Can I Be the Kind of Person Needed 

in 





This Age of Social Conflict?" 



10.45 - 

12.00 

Panel Conversation and General Discussion of This 

Theme 


Saturday Afternoon 

Free for Recreation 


Saturday Evening 




7.00 - 

7.30 

Corporate Warship 


7.30 - 

8.15 

Address; "How Can I Make the Most Effective 

Use of My 



Life?" 


8.30 - 

9.30 

Various Discussion Groups 


Sunday Morning 




9.00 - 

10.30 

Various Discussion Groups 


11.00 - 

12.15 

Corporate Worship and Sermon: "In What Ways 

Can 


Religion Help Me to Know and to Be and to Do?" 
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MONDAY-TUESDAY REGIONAL CONFERENCE-.RETREATS 
■ on . 

SPIRITUAL RESOURCES 
FOR PERSONAL LIVING AND SOCIAL ACTION 


Monday Morning 

10.30 - 11.00 

Corporate Worship 

11.00 - 11,45 

Address: "Why is Contemporary Civilization so 

Desperately Sick? 11 * 

11.45 - 12.30 

Panel Conversation and General Discussion of This 

Theme 

Monday .Afternoon 

2.30 - 3.15 

Address: "In Our Preaching and Teaching, Upon What 
Great Issues Shall We Concentrate?" 

3.30 - 4.30 

Panel Conversation and General Discussion of This 

Theme 

Monday Evening 

7.30 - 8.00 

Corporate Worship 

8.00 - 8.45 

Address: "How Can We Gain Deeper Assurance and Higher 
Power?" 

9.00 - 9.45 

Panel Conversation and General Discussion of This 

Theme 

Tuesday Morning 

9.00 - 9.30 

Corporate Worship 

9.30 - 10.15 

Address: "How Can We Increase the Effectiveness of 

the Local Church in the Field of Social 
Action?" 

10.30 - 12.00 

Panel Conversation and General Discussion of This 

Theme 

Tuesday Afternoon 

2.00 - 2.45 

Address: "The Meaning of the Cross for Our Age*" 

2*45 3 *30 

Corporate Worship and Holy Communion 


*Theso are not standardized formal addresses. The titles are 
used merely to indicate the general nature of the presentation 





WHO SHOULD ATTEND? 

The week-end conferences should be made up Of under¬ 
graduate and graduate students from universities, colleges, teachers* 
colleges, theological seminaries, etc. It is highly desirable that 
faculty members and religious workers on campuses also be present. 

High School teachers should be invited, as well as carefully selected 
seniors in High Schools* A limited number of recent graduates of 
colleges should be included. 

The Monday-Tuesday conferences should be open to 
clergymen, seminary professors and students, YMCA and YWCA secretaries 
and other religious workers, superintendents of church schools, 
teachers of adult Bible classes, and other selected laymen. 

LOCATION OF CONFERENCES 

Wherever possible the conference-retreat should be 
held in a beautiful and secluded conference site. Continuity of 
discussion is highly essential, and transient attendance should be 
discouraged. Freedom from interruption is desirable* If it is 
necessary to hold the week-end conference on a campus, an effort should 
be made to insure maximum freedom from interruption and maximum regu¬ 
larity by requiring registration for the full conference. Visiting 
delegations should also be expected to be present throughout the 
retreat. 


AUSPICES 

The week-end conference-retreat may be held under the 
auspices of the Student YMCA and YWCA, and various other religious 
agencies working on campuses within a state or a region. 

The Monday-Tuesday conference-retreat may be held under 
the auspices of State Councils of Churches, County Councils or several 
City Councils of Churches, with the cooperation of Ministerial Associa¬ 
tions, Theological Seminaries, YMCA, YWCA, etc* 

EXPENSES 

A small conference fee of fifty cents per person will 
provide adequately for Mr. Page's traveling expenses and his other 
overhead costs. No additional honorarium is required. 

CONCERNING ARRANGEMENTS 

Persons desiring to explore the possibilities of 
securing'Mr. Page for one of these conferences should address him at 
La Habra, California, Box 247* 






PROFESSOR PAGE 


Enclosed is the list of students who have registered for your 
oourses during the fall term. Will you please check this with you 
class list, and let me know of any omlsstoos oreddWoos?^^ 


Modern S ocial Systems 


Christianity end Social Action 


✓ G.D. Adkins 
G.H. Ball 
i/R.A. Berg 
/J.F. Blewitt 
Q.p. Bollman 
s/D.D. Brown 
^ W.R. Gannon 
^ R. C ♦ Commander 
„ H.G. u ouncil - 
^ O.E. Dice 
^-S.R. Dodson 
//E.^e Downe(Miss) 
1/ G *F. Falk 
G-rSf:— Pniodonbor g 
A.L. Granger - 
^J.C. Gluck 
,/R.J. Hawkins 
1/ L.E. Higgins 

✓ W.R. Hill(Mrs.) 
G.R. Hodges 
J.W. Holmes 

/ J.S. Hood 
„ R.D. Jones 
^ J.H. Keefe 
- G.P. LaBafcre 
v T.J. Ledeen 
,/H.G. Lewis 
v E.S. Mace 
/N.B. Magruder 
. R.G. Massengale 
u H.A. Matthews 
( ,, p.M. Moran(Miss) 
k- S.M. Morris 
v A.W. Murschel 
v F.-^. Norwood 
^F.E. Peace 
^ D.A. Polen 
^ W.-R- .Rankin 

✓ W.p. Robinson 
i- C.B. Ross 

w C.S. Spottswood 
✓ R.M. Terry 
v H.G. VanSickle 
v J.R. Webb 
tk E.L. Wood 


M.C. Allen 
k JaMi Baker 
vO.P. Bollman 
^ A.-a. Brown 
-B.B. Cofield 
R.C. Commander- 

✓ H.G. Council • 

,/M.M. Ensign(Miss) 

</ B.M. Flory 

y K.C. Foote 
A.L. Granger * 

J.R. Grisham 
M. Harrold(Miss) 
s H.E. Hayward 
L. Horner 
i C.S. Jarvis 
4^rMr~Kaier- 
o >E. McMahan (Miss) 

^ J.K. Morland 
^ M.M. Morse 

✓ S.®. Moss 

u- M.L. Nicholls(audit)Miss 
^ R.L. Norris 
*.M. Page (Miss) 

C.H. Pangborn 
A.C. Payne(audit) 

.k W.A. Raitt 
u- R.C. Richardson 

✓ B.E. Smith 
. J.T. Smith 
^ L.C. Turner 

v C.W. Whitehead 


/ 



Berkeley 
, W.E. Snoxell 



/'f * \| 
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Examination Questions 
MODEM SOCIAL SYSTEMS 

Answers to "be handed in at the Registrar's Office not later than 4 p.m., 
Wednesday, December 21. 

Analyze briefly the problem of idle machinery, idle money, and idle men in 
the United States, presenting data revealing the extent of these wasted 
resources, and discussing causes of this maladjustment. 

Discuss briefly the respective opinions of FormerrPresident Herbert Hoover 
and President Franklin D. Roosevelt concerning private ownership of the means 
of production and distribution, the competitive use of these properties for 
the purpose of accumulating unlimited private gain, and minimum interference 
with business by government. Emphasize points of agreement and points of 
difference. 

Summarize the objectives and methods of the Socialist party of the United 
States. Point out the various aspects, if any, which a Christian should 
oppose, as well as the various aspects, if any, which he should support. 

Discuss briefly five ways in which the strategy of the Communist Party differs 
from that of tho Socialist Party of the United States. 

Discuss the prospocts of communism in tho United States. Which of the factors 
that contributed substantially to tho establishment of a communist government 
in Soviet Russia are now present or may soon be operating in this country? 
Which of these Russian factors are absent from the American scene or possess 
only a minor significance? 

Summarize the causes of dictatorship in Germany, and express a judgment con¬ 
cerning the relative importance of these various factors. 

Make a list of important characteristics common to Fascism in Italy and 
Naziism. in Germany, and point out significant variations in these systems. 

Discuss briefly the future of democracy in tho United States. What do you 
consider to be the chief enemies of our democracy, and what aspects of the 
situation do you considor most favorable to democracy? 

How important is system as system? Could genuinely converted Christians make 
satisfactory use of every social system? How should a follower of Jesus 
decide which social system to favor? Give reasons for your own preference 
among various social systems. 

How'fconservative" and how "radical" should a Christian minister be? Outline 
briefly the most satisfactory policy for him to follow in dealing with con¬ 
troversial economic and political questions. 
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Examination Questions 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL ACTION 

Answers to "be handed in at the Registrar's Office not later than 4 p.m., 

Monday, December 19th. 

1. Summarize in fresh and vivid terms the essential elements in Jesus' way of life 
which offer guidance for social action in our day. 

2. Discuss briefly the Roman problem which confronted Jesus, outlining the various 
courses of action open to him, and expressing a judgment concerning the reasons 
why he did not attempt to follow the example of successful military action by 
Judas Maccabeas. 

3. In what sense and to what degree did Jesus expect his disciples to follow his 
own way of life? Discuss the question of a dual standard of conduct, one for 
himself and a different one for his followers, 

4. Outline briefly a method by which a loyal Christian may today determine his own 
attitude and action in relation to war among nations. Should he ever go to war? 
If so, under what cirumstances? If not, why not? 

5. Summarize briefly a program of action for American followers of Jesus as they 
are now confronted with the aggression and brutality of the governments of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

6. Should a Christian favor or oppose capital punishment in extreme cases of crime? 
Give reasons for your answer and outline a policy of action in dealing with 
criminals. 

7. Discuss briefly the paradox of poverty in the midst of potential plenty in the 
United States. What are the chief causes of idle machinery, idle money, and 
idle men in this country? 

S. Which of the following PROGRAMS deserves relatively the support of Jesus' 
followers: that of the Republican Party, or the New Deal, or the Socialist 
Party, or the Communist Party? Give adequate reasojis for your answers. 

9. In the light of Christian principles, discuss briefly racial discrimination 
and segregation. Outline a policy of action for a Christian minister in a 
community where racial segregation prevails. 

10. Should a minister "take sides" on controversial economic and political questions? 
Discuss briefly the problem of being a shepherd to the entire flock while at 
the same time maintaining loyalty to his own deepest convictions about these 
explosive issues. 
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We are sending this book to you with our compliments . 
It is published without profit to us, and we hope that 
if you believe in it you will recommend it to others. 

We have written from our own religious experience, 
and we have tried to do so in simple language. We hope 
it will be an aid to those who are searching for God, and 
to those who are trying to show the way to others. 


THE AUTHORS 


West bury, L. 
New York 




Oh, that I knew where I might find Him! Is it not the 
deepest and most constant cry of the human sold? Of 
course man's hunger for God is not always so articulate. 
With many it is the cry of the babe who wants but knows 
not what. With others it is a restless emptiness or a 
feverish activity or a haunting melancholy. But with one 
and all it is the hunger of the orphan soul. Have we as 
Christians, as ministers and members, any higher respon¬ 
sibility or any holier privilege than that of helping men 
and women and little children to discover why it is God 
they need ancl how they may find him? 

ROBERT W. SEARLE 

7 * General Secretary, 

i The Greater New York Federation 
* of Churches 



■ LOCAL PASTOR 
RESIGNS POST 


The Rev. R. C. Grady to do c 
Graduate Work in the , 
Field of Social Ethics; has ^ 
Made Eirviable Record f 
During Stay in City; Fas- \ 
tor of The Presbyterian j 
Church. 


Resignation as minister of the 
f First Presbyterian Church effec¬ 
tive September 1, has been tend- 
t ered by the Rev. R. C. Grady 
„ who, during t his stay' in Green¬ 
ville, has taken active interest in 
! community betterment as well as 
church affairs. 

! He resigned the pastorate for 
the purpose of doing graduate 
work in the field of social ethics. 

The Rev. Mr. Grady was in¬ 
strumental in establishing the 
Greenville Council for Peace Ac¬ 
tion . He also created local inter¬ 
est in and cooperated with the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. Only 
recently, he started procedure to 
organize a local commission on 
: interracial cooperation. 

I Work of his own denomination 
■ includes having been chairman of 
the Albemarle Presbytery Com¬ 
mittee on Social Welfare and one 
' of the two ministerial commis- 
, sioner s appointed to represent the 
I Presbytery at a meeting of the 
General Assembly. 

At present, he is president of 
1 * the Greenville Council for Peace 
J Action, Vice-President of the Pitt 
County ministrial association, 
Chairman of the Pitt County Min 
isterial Association Committee on 
jl^bor Relations, and President of 
1 the Greenville Ministerial Asso- 

—(Continued on Page Eight)— 
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PRESBYTERIANS 
FA VOR JUST WAR 


General Assembly Favors 
Nation Engaging In Hos¬ 
tilities If Occasion Neces¬ 
sitates 

E merging from two 
hours bitter debate here 
Monday morning, the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States 
by votes of 164 to 138 and 
234 to 75 continued its basic 
sanctions to “wage war upon 
just and necessary occasions^’ 
The church committee on pro^ 
posed changes in the confession 
of faith suggested the wor^s “to 
wage war upon just and necessary 
occasions" be changed so as to 
read: "use such measures of public 
order and defense as are just and 
necessary." The proposals were 
voted down by a vote of 274 to 
75. 

A substitute offered by Dr. D. 
H. Ogden of New Orleans, La., 
would have changed the words 
"wage war upon just and neces¬ 
sary occasions" to read "engage 
In defensive warfare upon just 
and necessary occasions." Dr. 
Ogden's substitute lost by a vote 
of 164 to 138. 

Mentions Red Propaganda 
Taking the position no distinc¬ 
tion can be made between defen¬ 
sive and offensive warfare, Tom 
Glasgow, an elder of Charlotte, 
N, C., said “it seems to me that 
the change proposed is Identical 
to the propaganda that is being 
issued by Communistic Russia and 
I do not believe It wise for the 
Presbyterian church at this time 
to change its stand on this mat¬ 
ter," He added the old and new 
Testaments give the church a 
right to participate in warfare. 

Stating on rising to a point of 
order "any insinuation that we 
who believe in peace arc propag¬ 
andist Fad Russia and vio¬ 
late the spirit of friendly debate," 
C. H: ^Tolbert of Somerset, Ky„ 
\vaa sustained by the moderator 
who indicated lie was sure no di¬ 
rect reflections were intended. 

In supporting changes proposed 
by the committee relative to the 
waging of war. Dr. R. C, Grady 
of Greenville, N, C, classified 
“communists and militarists as 
brothers under the skin, who be¬ 
lieve violence all right to obtain 
a given end," and added the 
change should be based on the 
fact "the Bible is a progressive 
revelation, modified by Jesus 
Revive Old Differences 
Protestant-Catholic differences 
were again revived as the assembly 
acted on committee proposals to 
change certain sections of the 
Confession which read it is the 
duty of those of the "reformed 
religion" not to marry "infidels, 
papists or other idolaters." 'Die 
committee's recommendation toned 
the section down to read “not to 
marry infidels, Romanists or any 
idolaters." It was carried. 
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WAR ATTITUDE 


Presbyterians Vote Out Two 
Sections Of Church Con¬ 
fession Of Faith Regard¬ 
ing Predestination 


i, . or J aekson, Miss., 

shamed his Southern breth¬ 
ren here Saturday for at- 
empting to eliminate from 
the chm-ch law moral justifi¬ 
cation for war. 

| w T rti fi ? ly ^ rgument the elder. 
W. Calvin Wells, cnairman of th- 

of trustees of Mississippi** 

C0Ue ^ es * torew&S 
N^resbyterian assembly into mwi 
nested debate that the issue of* 
church Change in ita sfSS? Sjj" 
tude toward W wm ££ 

untU Mondays seSgn * * 

ass“s* 

Southern states 

debate for the day 
tonitt^ 6 i enous eternal Issue of 
<anw * 

of manf to ttc Predestination 

m v ®te Out Sections 
Two sections of the church 

from the church stricken 

&2&&A £S3g£*5 

must follow. Presbyterie* 

sn: 

^ said to Strike the £!L 
tions from the confession of faith 
^ T ould mean that “we ar* e*™*™ 
«<* of a tt e e St ^“- 

Siliss 

g^totteSr^saas 

^ sswast SS 

g* “ d 

change this to to 

lawfully, now u^gthe New Te7 
tament, use such “ 

SS 1 ^ ° rder *** defense M are 
just and necessary. Jl * s 

Cannot Keep Silent 

Elder C Weiis jw 0 fdIy by " *«**& 
of 1L j 5K, opposing adoption 

word S "to^|lw^-l d 0 f £ e 

-S^aMirs 

*0 toe point in 

SSf^fflSsasfes 

we > 83 Calvinists, goins- to 

Rev. Robert C Gradv * 

gW? of Gree S'^ 

fused S 1SSUC had becn «»- 
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‘This is not a question of whe¬ 
ther we are pacifists or militar¬ 
ists/ 1 he said, “but adoption of thin 
change will serve notice to the 
world that the church is taking 
its stand against the scavengers of 
war, the capitalistic motives be¬ 
hind aggression/* 

"To say that there is no just war 
brands us as traitors. This as¬ 
sembly never has said so and never 
will say so/ 1 Thus spoke Dr. J, 
Stuart Pearce of Ft. Worth, Tex* 
Dr. W. S. Smyth, of Lexlng- 
ton-Ebenezer Presbytery declared: 
“My Christ told Peter to put up 
the sword; IPs a hard matter to 
go all the way. X cannot imagine 
Him using armed conflict for 
anything. Many young men 
would he overjoyed if wo would 
change the wording of the chap¬ 
ter. Many of our young men have 
heen ruled out of the universities 
because of an unwillingness to 
hear arms/* 


Powell, Lyman P., The Spiri t of Democrat, jgj 
Rand McNally, Chicago, 1918. 

p. 68. From Speech bt Elihu Root, Delivered al 
at Chicago, September 14th., 191"’. 
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"This is a war of defense. It is perfectly 
describe! in the words of the constitution 
which est- blishe 




As nation: ' 
vide for Ahe common defense' ana 
secure the blessings of liberty 
elves aru our posterity’." 


To pro- 
' To 
co our- 


'~^-^£e Ives a nd 
From copy 


discarded 1027 by the Ithaca 


■public sc..col library. 













































